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TELESCOPIC 
GY/MES EATS 


@ Upper right photo shows main floor and balcony seats open to 


accommodate capacity audience. Above photo shows seats closed to recover all Meaare Telescopic Gym Seats* make possible huge reductions in 
available floor and balcony space for class use. The other side of gym is building costs by saving the usual “wasted” floor area required for 
similar! ipped with Medart Seats. Here is convincing evidence that a fixed seating. Open, they provide in a few minutes maximum safe 

ere-tnspnsrohaiiniags . and comfortable seating for capacity admission-paying audiences. 
gym built to seat thousands of spectators need be but slightly larger than Closed, they free almost every foot of floor space for daily class use. 
And the cost is far less than knockdown or built-in seats. 


Medart Seat sections, using a self-supporting steel understructure, 
will safely carry loads of 400 pounds per linear foot per row. Each 
seat board, foot board and riser is supported by 4 vertical steel 
uprights that place the live load on the floor where it belongs. Auto- 
matic retracting rubber-cushioned rollers protect floors during open- 
ing and closing of seats. 


one with no seating at all—a tremendous saving in cost! 


Versatile design permits the use of one or more rows as needed. The 
“Floating Motion’”’ principle provides for easy opening and easy 
closing. These and the man’ other features in Medart Seats cost no 
more but promise extra savings in long service and lower upkeep. 


Send For Catalog 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U. S. Patents, 
(1) Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are easily opened of >» 
closed in a few minutes. Only Medart has the 
3558 DE KALB STREE f, 
easy-operating “Floating Motion’’ principle. FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOUR 3f E 


(2) Here are Medart Seats closed in below-the-balcony 
tecess. Note how much floor area can be recovered 





Werlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 
¥ a 7 


Telescopic lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 
when seats are not required Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus Scoreboards Equipment 
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another example of the 


ADAPTABILITY 


of 


JOHNSON 





CONTROL 


One of the most modern school buildings recently con- 
structed is the Birmingham High School in Birmingham, 


Michigan. 


Phis up-to-the-minute school is an outstanding example of 
the adaptability of Johnson Automatic Temperature Con- 
trol. The building is heated by an efficient combination of 
hot water convectors under the exposed vlass areas and 


eight central fan heating and ventilating systems. 


Johnson Master-Submaster Control regulates valves in the 
steam supply to the converters which supply hot water to 
the convectors at the exact temperature dictated by the 
outdoor temperature, In addition to this weather-compen- 
sated control of the temperature of the water supplied to 
the convectors, Johnson Individual Room Thermostats per- 
mit room-by-room control of temperatures throughout the 
entire building. 


Jchind-the-scenes, Johnson Thermostats operate Johnson 
Valves and Damper Operators on the eight central fan 
heating and ventilating systems which serve all areas of 


the building. 


All control apparatus is combined in one Planned-for-the- 
Purpose, Installed-for-the-Purpose automatic control sys- 
tem, resulting in maximum comfort and savings for every 


heating and ventilating dollar spent. 


Johnson Automatic Control Systems are designed specific- 
ally for each individual installation. Let a Johnson engineer 
from a nearby branch provide the answer to your temper- 
ature control problems. A talk involves no obligation. Ask 
him to call anytime. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, Direct Branch Offices in’ Prin- 


cipal Cities. 
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( T-900 C ) T-901 \ 
\ Master Submaster 


Thermostat Thermostat 
T-800 Remote 
Bulb Thermostat 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 









Birmingham High School, Birmingham, Michigan. Swanson & Associates, 
architects, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; Hyde & Bobbio, mechanical engi- 
neers, Detroit; Lloyd S. Thornton Co., heating contractor, Birmingham 
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Another picture of 
sound school planning 





Among the Crane fixtures in the 
new McDonogh school is this line of 
Rhodile lavatories .. . conveniently 
placed so that students file past 

them as they enter the cafeteria. 
Like other alert communities that have kept their eyes 
on the birth-rate charts, New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
taking measures to keep its school system abreast of 
today’s—and tomorrow’s—demands. 

The city’s latest move in this direction is represented 
by the recently-completed McDonogh Elementary 
School No. 39—a splendid example of modern school 
construction and Crane-equipped throughout. 

Crane fixtures were chosen because their specialized 
school design and sound construction solve many im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance, and cost— 
and because Crane is the name that means reliability 





and permanence in plumbing. 


McDonogh No. 39 Elementary School, New 
If you are planning new school construction or new Orleans, Louisiana. Architects: Curtis & Davis, 
. New Orleans; General Contractor: Farnsworth & 
Chambers, Houston; Plumbing Contractor: American 
Plumbing Contractor know your preference for Crane. Heating and Plumbing Co., New Orleans. 


facilities in present buildings, let your Architect and 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
B® PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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A Title Page and Index to 
Volume 127, July to December, 
1953, has been prepared. A post 
card addressed to Bruce — Mil- 
waukee, P.O. Box 2068, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., will bring a 
copy. 
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“C" Insulated Wall Panels. 


Union Free High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Architect: Lawrence Monberg Assoc., 
Milwaukee. Contractor: School District. 
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Fenestra gives you quiet 
without a cover charge 


No bills for covering this ceiling with special 
material. Here, the silencer és the ceiling .. . and 
the structural subfloor or roof above. 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels lock together to form a solid structural 
part of the building—saving building time, labor, 
materials and money. 

An “AD” Panel is a strong metal box beam 
with a flat, smooth surface top and bottom and 
open space between. The top surface forms the 


subfloor or roof deck. The perforated bottom 


Acoustical “AD” Panels 
Width 16” Depthis 3”. §f for ceiling-silencer-roof. 
Steel or aluminum i Width 16° Depth up to 72 


+ 





n = 





surface forms the ceiling. In the open space 
between, is glass fibre insulation. 

This new kind of an acoustical ceiling is prac- 
tically indestructible. You can wash it or paint it 
without hurting its acoustical efficiency. It is non- 
combustible. It is there, good looking and effi- 
cient, for the life of your building. 

Write us about it so we can give you the whole 
money-saving story—Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. AS-12, 2256 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. *Trademark 


Acoustical Holorib 
foracoustical-structuralroof. 
5 Width 18% Depth 12” 
era” Phnn | eee 





Acoustical “D"’ Panels 
for roofs, floors, ceilings. 
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“AU Aboard” 


A MONTH IN GERMANY 


On a beautiful fall day, Monday, September 
7, 1953, shortly after noon, thirteen indi- 
viduals from ten states gathered at New York 
International Airport (Idlewild). Each had 
been invited by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to be a guest of the Republic, with all 
expenses paid, for a month’s study tour of 
the schools in western Germany. The group 
represented interests in adult education, voca- 
tional education, and general education 


Companions on the Tour 
It was my privilege and pleasure to repre- 
sent the National School Boards Association, 
Inc., in the general education sphere. Other 
members of the party were: 


Edward M. Claude, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education, State Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Springfield, Ill.; John M. Eklund, Former 
President, American Federation of Teachers, on 
leave from the Denver schools for graduate study 
at Columbia University; Clarence L. Greiber, 
State Director and Executive Officer, Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. Marguerite R. 
Juchem, Director of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Denver, Colo.; Loy 
B. LaSalle, Director of Adult Education, Lansing 
Public Schools, Lansing, Mich.; Dr. Margaret 
Lindsey, Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Rev. William E. McManus, Assistant Director, 
Department of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Alfred 
C. Nelson, Dean of Community College, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo.; Harold M. Ostrem, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. 
Anne Pannell, President, Sweet Briar College, 
Sweet Briar, Va.; John P. Walsh, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Concord, N. H.; Dr. 
George B. Zehmer, Director, Extension Division 
and Professor of Education, University of Vir 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va 

A fourteenth member of the party was al- 
ready in Europe attending another meeting, 
and joined us when we got to Bonn: Mrs. Lil- 
lian Alsbaugh, Cincinnati, Ohio, Past Presi- 
dent, American Association of University 
Women 

The members of the group were nearly all 
strangers to one another, but introduced 
themselves as they met at the counter check- 
ing in flight tickets, 


their luggage and pass- 


ports 


The Trip Across 


The plane did not depart until 2:00 p.m 
but we had all instructed to present 
ourselves an hour and a half before depar- 
ture because 


been 


there is a lot to do in prepara- 
trans-Atlantic flight. In due time 
we were all safely aboard and the big door 
of the four-motored plane was closed behind 
us. We waved good-bye through the small 


tion tor a 


*President, National School Boards Associatior 
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Clifton B. Smith* 


windows to those who had come to see us 
“take off,” as the huge plane taxied down 
the runway. Soon we had climbed to some 
15,000 feet and were heading in a_north- 
easterly direction to the first stop at Gander, 
Newfoundland. Here some mechanical trouble 
developed and we were delayed about ten 
hours. However, we didn’t mind the delay 
because it gave this group of strangers a 
grand opportunity to get to know one another 
a lot more intimately. None of us had any 
idea of the marvelous experiences we were 
to enjoy together. The plane was repaired 
and we followed an easterly route to Prest- 
wick, Scotland. The crossing of the Atlantic 
very smooth and the scenery of the 
huge clouds below with the sun reflecting on 
them was a magnificent spectacle, one long 
to be remembered. 

The next hop was to Amsterdam, Holland 
and thence to Frankfurt, Germany. Here we 
were graciously met by a member of the 
Cultural Ministry of Germany who greatly 
assisted us in clearing the German Customs 


was 


Office. This task performed, we boarded a 
bus for Mainz where quarters were provided 
for the night 
night’s rest 


After the long journey, a good 
was most welcome 


Welcome to West Germany 

Early the next morning we entrained for 
Bonn, capital of the Federal Republic, where 
we were warmly received on behalf of the 
Federal Government by Dr. Walter Hall- 
the Cultural Minister. He informed 
us that’ by resolution of the German 
Bundestag we were invited, under the 
Federal Government’s American Exchange 
Programme, to make this study tour to 
enable us to see conditions in the new Ger- 
many for ourselves, and that we would be 
given the opportunity to acquaint ourselves 
with conditiors in the Federal Republic in 
general and in our special field of interest in 
particular 


stein, 


The next day we met with several minis- 
ters of the Federal Government who spoke 


(Continued on page 8) 





Ready to Board Plane for Germany 


The group cf thirteen American educators and laymen interested in 
education who flew on September 13 to study German schools. In foreground 
(left to right): Supt. John W. Dodd, Mr. Clifton B. Smith, Mr. Leo F. 
Giblyn. At right, Mrs. Marguerite R. Juchem. 
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Superintendent of Schools, GLENN SCHOENHALS; 
Architect, JENSEN AND KeouGH; Mechanical Contrac- 
tor, J.D. NAYLOR AND SON. 


Here’s why Herman Nelson Unit 


Designed as fine furniture—built like a battleship— 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products have many 
quality features not found in other unit ventilators. 
For example: the beautiful linoleum table-top surfaces 
are not thin felt-backed but are “s inch burlap-backed 
top quality “Battleship” linoleum. 


you a trained staff of field personnel always available. 


if 
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The photograph above of the interior of the new 
Southfield High School, Detroit, Michigan, shows 
another fine example of how perfectly Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators are designed to harmonize with mod- 
ern school architecture. The photo at the left—shows 
the exterior of this beautiful new school. 


Ventilators give better service 


The ventilating grilles are not stamped (as in other 
units) but are cast from heavy steel. 

The streamlined doors in the front of the cabinets are 
not awkwardly hinged — but run smoothly on rails. 
Doors are removable for cleaning and interchangeable 
with other cabinets. 









Herman Nelson Leads... .%.. 


We build equipment that’s easy to service — and offer 
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Herman Nelson unit ventilator products have earned 
their leadership position because they do a better job with 
less servicing. And when they need servicing—as mechan- 
ical equipment must, they are easier fo service. 


School custodians praise Herman Nelson unit ventilators 
because they are easy and practical to service. School prin- 
cipals have long recognized their low-cost maintenance 
record. Individual school teachers prefer Herman Nelson 
unit ventilator products because they see the difference in 
the children they are educating. They enjoy working and 
teaching in a “perfect classroom climate”. 


Let’s examine some of the ‘owner benefits” provided by 
Herman Nelson: 


FIELD SERVICE—these men are factory trained experts in 
Operating and servicing Herman Nelson school equip- 
ment. They’re available for service or advice at any time. 
They’re on the job when the unit ventilators are being in- 
stalled. They check all installations and report their find- 
ings to the Company. 


When the job is completed—they work with and advise 
the school custodian on the proper handling of the new 
equipment. They go over each step in the operation. They 
supply him with his own Operational Manual. 


When the installation is completed—the Herman Nelson 
man on the job then arranges a meeting with the school 
principal, teachers and the custodian. He explains, in 
detail, the simple method of operation—shows them what 
the equipment is designed to do and what it will do— 
with normal care. This, plus our generous guarantee, is 
the standard service offered by Herman Nelson. 


If you are planning a new school or a modernization pro- 
gram — it will pay you to compare and then specify 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators — another product of 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Dept. AJ.12, Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. We invite you to write for Bulletin No. 3500. 


Heavy cast steel grilles 
that open for servicing. 
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HERMAN NELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


—=, 


ABOVE: Here's how easy it is to oil the Herman Nelson unit venti- 
lator. Just lift the cast steel grilles for easy access. 

BELOW: A wiew of the unit with the front panel removed for easy 
changing of the throw-away filters. 
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BELOW: This is a typical scene in a modern classroom. The Herman 
Nelson Field Engineer is demonstrating the new Herman Nelson 
unit ventilator to the school principal, the teacher and the cus 
todian. One of the plus services offered by Herman Nelson. 


Doors are removable 
and are interchange- 
able without tools. 


VY, inch thick heavy 
“Battleship” quality 
linoleum surfaces. 













































A Month in Germany 


Continued from page 





about some of the problems of the new 
Republic. The last election showed that the 
people want to become part of the Free 
World and that they also gratefully appreci- 
ated the aid the Americans were giving to 
enable them to reconstruct their country. We 
later saw a great deal of this reconstruction. 
Another great problem is that of help to the 
refugee and expellee. Hundreds of thousands 
have died seeking freedom, mostly the aged 
and children. Every assistance possible is 
given to these people to help them recover 
their self-respect, whether they are German 
or not. Many of the factories, particularly 
textile, leather, musical instrument, toy, and 
others have been rebuilt 

Western Germany is about the size of the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania com 
bined, and has about 49,000,000 people, some 
10,000,000 more than it had in 1939. One 
out of three persons in western Germany 
is either refugee or expellee. Unemploy- 
ment was slightly under 1,000,000 as of June, 
1953. About 40 per cent of the food is im- 
ported and some 50 per cent of the farms 
contain less than ten acres, with many far 
from being mechanized 

The Federal Republic consists of ten 
Lander (States) including West Berlin which 
is a city state, as are Bremen and Hamburg 
The other states are Baden-Wuerttemberg, 
Bayern, Hessen, Niedersachen, Nordheim- 
















For sure protection . 


every school requirement. 






locking set stops. 


..smooth per- 
formance ... handsome appearance . 
low or no maintenance costs ... make 
Sargent Locks your choice every time. 


The Sargent Line of Locks meets 


The Integralock offers extra protec- 
tion features, such as Sentry Bolt, plus 


Ask your Architect and Builder 
about Sargent Locks, Door Closers and 


Westfalen, Rheinland-Pfalz, and Schleswig- 
Holstein 

Each Land has its own regulations about 
the schools within its boundaries and these 
are not uniform. Some have a compulsory 
attendance law to age 14, others to age 16, 
and some to age 18. Several in the first group 
are seeking to raise the limit to age 16.°In 
some cities one finds a school administered 
by the city authorities and adjacent to it 
there is a state school governed by the Land 
authorities. However, all teachers have the 
status of a state official and are paid by the 
Lander. 

Before leaving Bonn, we had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Beethoven’s birthplace and 
to see his own manuscripts and pianos. The 
house was slightly damaged during the war. 
The caretaker is credited with saving it from 
destruction because he remained on the roof 
and fought the incendiary bombs 


The Party Divides 


From Bonn we divided info two groups of 
seven each and took separate itineraries so 
that we could observe the schools most 
exemplary to our interests. My group went 
to Munich as its first stop. This city had 
been badly damaged during the war, and some 
schools were destroyed. While the schools 
were being repaired, classes were held in 
several inns and restaurants, with the teach- 
ers traveling from one place to another. 

Munich has what is called a Meisterschule 
(Master School) which has advanced voca- 


To lick lock problems...look to Sargent! 


safety approved exit devices. Or write 
us, Dept. 33M, for full information. 


The Pearishurg Elementary School, 
Giles County, Virginia, another school 
that relies on Sargent Locks. 


Architect: Raymond & Pearson 
Hardware Supplier: 
Nelson Hardware Company 
Constructor: 
England Construction Company 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 


tional courses. One has to have at least four 
years’ experience in his trade or craft before 
entering. After passing satisfactory examina 
tion he receives a master’s certificate in the 
particular skill of his occupation. This is the 
only school of its kind in western Germany. 

Some of us were able to visit Garmish 
and see the beautiful Bavarian Alps, and also 
to take a trip to Dachau. 

Leaving Munich we traveled to Diisseldorf 
where the factories were busy and the shop 
windows exhibited lovely merchandise 

The next stop was Kiel whose facilities 
had been badly damaged but are rapidly 
being repaired. We had the opportunity to see 
some rural schools in this area that were very 
well administered, and new school buildings 
that were being erected. There was a very 
interesting school in the old bishop’s house 
in Lubeck, built in the twelfth century, that 
is still being used although new additions 
have been made. Schools in this section are 
coeducational whereas in many sections they 
are not, particularly in southern Germany. 

Again we made early morning train con- 
nections and traveled to Hamburg whose har- 
bor had been very seriously damaged. In the 
past several years much rebuilding has taken 
place. Hamburg is a very beautiful city and 
has made a fine comeback. While visiting 
there we had the opportunity to attend the 
Opera. The old Opera House had been badly 
destroyed, so the audience sat on the plat- 
form that was formerly the stage, while a 


(Continued on page 10) 
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New York * NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 
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New-design American-Standard lavatories 
ideal for installation in all types of schools 








) WB New-design American-Standard lav- 
atories offer greater beauty, conven- 
ience and ease of maintenance for school 
toilet rooms. They are being widely ac- 
claimed as the best-looking fixtures ever 
made. New bowl design makes the lav- 
atories unusually convenient to use. 


And smooth styling makes them easy to 





i 
: 
clean, cuts maintenance time. 
| In addition to the three lavatories 
shown, American-Standard offers a wide 
| variety of plumbing fixtures suitable OFF-THE-FLOOR New Buena lavatory is especially suitable for 
: elementary school use because it can be installed at any height 
for all types of schools, from kinder- : ’ bates 
’ most convenient for the children. The Buena is made of genu- 
gartens to colleges. For more informa- ine vitreous china in a variety of colors. Fittings are non- 
tion on them, see your architect or tarnishing Chromard. 


your plumbing contractor. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








BOTH THE BOWL AND GRACEFUL LEG of the New Hibben lav- 
atory are made of genuine vitreous china that retains its smart 
good looks indefinitely. A variety of combinations of smooth- 
working, long-lasting fittings is available for each of the lav- 
atories shown. 





THIS ILLUSTRATION shows the new-design bowl of American- 

Standard lavatories. It is wide at the front to allow plenty of American oa Standard 
space for washing, yet tapers to the rear to leave room for 

large, cast-in soap dishes. Overflow is concealed in the front 
of the fixture to preserve unbroken smoothness of design. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD = - AMCRICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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modern school seating 
gives lasting service 
for your school... 


Griggs Skyliner chair desks are designed 
and built to endure the roughest treat- 
ment. They are made of the highest qual- 
ity deep drawing steel and are welded 
into one solid unit. The sides are one 
piece heavy gauge steel, formed to pro- 
vide exceptional strength and rigidity. 
The desk top is supported and braced to 
provide a long life of care-free service. 
Genuine Formica is available on the tops 
to furnish great durabilty and resist 




















Skyliner No. 500 Chair Desk 


Griggs Skyliner chair desks are available 
in three sizes, 13”, 15”, and 17” seat 
heights. They are proportionally-designed 
so that every student can read, write, and 
sit comfortably. The desk top is easily 
adjustable to assure each student the cor- 
rect height. 


scratching. Airliner No. 700 Table with 
No. 740 Chair 

Griggs Airliner tubular furni- 

ue | $ ture is sturdily built of tough, 

heavy gauge steel. The tubu- 

lar re is wergee iste a 

° unit that is rigid an ree 

Equipment from wobbling. 
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Enameled Iron Models 
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Precast stone 
model in various 
grades. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


BELTON, TEXAS 





MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, 


AND THEATRE SEATING 


Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on classroom seating! 


‘Is Your School One of the Few 
Without Modern Bradleys? 


ee : ® Visit schools anywhere and you will find 
0 White or Forest! that sanitary washing facilities of the mod- 

~~ Green. : ; . 
et » ern type are available in practically all of 


. During the past 30 years Bradley Wash- 

fountains have become nationally recog- 
nized for their sanitary advantages, —clean 
running water from the central sprayhead, 
the self-flushing bowl, the foot-control that 
eliminates faticets and reduces water waste. 


They are recognized too as impor- 
tant factors in ‘Shuman relations.”’ 
Bradleys serve up tol0 students 
simultaneously, save water, and 
cut piping connections up to 80%. 
They are made in precast stone 
(various colors), porcelain enam- 
eled (white or forest green), and 
stainless steel. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2223 W. MICHIGAN ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 5204 





A Month in Germany 


(Concluded from page 8) 





temporary stage had been improvised. Soon 
the damage will be repaired, but in the 
meantime the Opera continues to play. Now, 
only some 800 persons can attend, but later 
several thousand seats will be available. 


Berlin Impressions 


Our group was flown to Berlin where many dif- 
ferent types of schools were visited. One in par- 
ticular, that was in the French Zone, had been 
built by the French Government and had been 
given to the German people to re-establish an 
ancient Huguenot school founded in 1689. Here, 
German students receive all their instruction in 
French. It is very interesting to observe German 
students being taught Greek in French. There was 
also an excellent vocational school housed in an 
old fortress built in the fourteenth century, where 
some 800 boys are instructed in 12 different trades. 
The German vocational training is excellent. 

A side trip of several hours through East Berlin 
was one of the high points of the tour; this sec- 
tion is not making the progress in reconstruction 
observed in the western sector. A philharmonic 
concert and a performance at the Opera were also 
on the agenda in Berlin. At the close of the Opera 
on a Tuesday evening, announcement was made 
from the stage of the death of Mayor Ernest 
Reuther. The audience was tremendously shocked. 
Reuther was greatly loved by his people. Our 
group was to have attended a reception to be 
given in our honor by the mayor. 

The next stop was Wiesbaden where three days 
were spent in observing other rural schools and 
in summarizing our travels. 


Homeward Bound 


A return trip was then made to Bonn for a 
final conference with representatives of the Cul- 
tural Ministry. A month had now passed, the 
mission was completed, and we left for the United 
States from Frankfurt on October 6, arriving in 
New York the next day. 

The group traveled some 2500 miles in Ger- 
many going from one city to another, and many 
times the stay was brief. It could be said that 
“one lived out of a suitcase.” It is difficult to 
draw conclusions from such a hasty visit. How- 
ever, from my observations and from talking with 
various people, western Germany is doing every- 
thing it can to repair the frightful damages of 
war and to improve its economy. The children are 
happy, neatly clothed, and in good health. Due 
to the shortage of schoolhousing, most schools are 
on double sessions, starting at 7:00 a.m. and 
ending at 6:00 p.m. In many instances children 
have to leave home as early as 5:30 am. The 
school year is about 275 days. Teachers’ salaries 
have not kept pace with the opportunity for in- 
creased earnings in other fields. The public schools 
are tuition free and in most places books are also 
supplied free. The people were hospitable and it 
was my feeling that they definitely want to be 
part of the Free Nations. 


It’s a Small World 

One of the pleasant experiences I had was that 
of meeting two Deputy Cultural Ministers in 
Bonn, on September 9. They left there for the 
United States on September 15 to make a study 
tour of American schools. The sister of one of 
them resides only ten miles from my home on 
Long Island. Two weeks after my return, I was 
able to make contact with these two gentlemen 
and take them to visit my town of Freeport to 
observe an American school board in session, and 
to tour our newest school building. Our N.S.B.A 
executive secretary, Edward M. Tuttle, and I had 
just returned from a meeting at Arden House, 
New York, and I was able to present my friends 
from Germany to him. The world is a very small 
place. Are we doing all that we can do to make 
it a better place in which to live? 
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SKYLIGHTS 
FOR 
SCHOLARS 





BETTER DAYLIGHTING 
GREATER FIRE PROTECTION 
MAXIMUM COMFORT 





Coolite glass in skylights 
improves daylighting in 

corridors of Culver City 

High School. 


COOLITE GLASS HELPS GUARD YOUNG EYES 


Eye fatigue is an enemy of education. Children must be provided with high levels 
of quality illumination. In the Culver City High School approximately 30,000 sq. 
ft. of Coolite wire glass by Mississippi was installed in skylights, flooding the 
entire interior with glare-free, controlled daylight. Coolite converts “raw” sun- 
light into softly diffused and conditioned illumination. The innate strength of this 
famous wire glass adds structural endurance, reduces danger from breakage. 
Coolite wire glass helps retard dangerous fires ... tends to “bottle up" fires before 
they can spread to tragic proportions ... provides increased safety for occupants.* 
Coolite absorbs 50% of the solar heat, keeps interiors cooler, more comfortable. 


In its experimental schoolroom, Mississippi conducts contin- 
ving research on the school lighting qualities of its products. 
There is a school-tested pattern for every requirement, in 
line with your school building budget. Specify Mississippi 
Glass and make better daylighting a part of your plan. 


*Approved Fire Retardant No. 32 





Send for free catalog, 
“Better Daylighting ‘ C 0 M P A N Y 
or 88 ANGELICA ST. “W SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
Samples on request. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ec FULLERTON, CALIF 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED 


GLASS 












..-WITH UNIQUE SPENCER DESIGNS! 








SPENCER’S 


UNIQUE DIVIDED 


L-W BOILER 


SBI SIZES: 3,500 TO 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM c 









PROBLEM #1 
Installation of a large boiler in an exist- 
ing building with narrow basement 
entrance. 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Divided in half, this boiler can be moved 
easily through narrow doorways. Though 
its two watertight sections can be moved 
in separately, they need no welding for 
installation. 


PROBLEM #2 

Boiler installation in new building where 
high excavation costs make low base- 
ment ceiling imperative. 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Nearly 25°% lower than conventional fire- 
box boilers, this boiler fits into lower 
ceilinged basements... saves costly 
excavation. 





Other time-tested advantages 
of Spencer's L-W Boiler 

It’s self-cleaning. It’s faststeaming 

due to special staggering of fire 

tubes. It can be quickly converted 

from hand to mechanical firing. 
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PROBLEM #3 
For smaller installations, provide a de- 
pendable heating boiler at low cost! 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's new “C” Boiler. 

A commercial boiler that sells close to 
residential prices, Spencer’s **C”’ Series is 
your answer to the cost problem. Similar 
in design to Spencer’s heavy-duty com- 
mercial units, the new “C” contains two 
complete passes of fire tubes and is avail- 
able with standard 15” base or extra base 


heights at nominal charge. 





Other outstanding features 
of the “C” Boiler 

Water-cooled precision-ground 
flue and fire-door frames, equipped 
with heavy cast-iron, insulated 
doors; extra-heavy steel- plate 
smokeboxes; staggered boiler tubes 
for rapid heat transfer. 











For any heating problem—Spencer offers 
a complete line of heating boilers, for 
every building, for every fuel. For more 
information about Spencer products de- 
signed to give top performance on any job, 
use the coupon at right. 


ii — 


SPENCER 


HEATER 


%,, LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION * 
“y > 


Aa 
“SPort 
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SPENCER “C” BOILERS 


For Motels, Schools, Churches, Apartments 
Commercial and Industrial Buildings 
Capacity Range: 1100 to 5000.sq, ft: steam net rating 
(H) 1760 to 8000 sq. ft. water net rating 





For specifications and more information about 
Spencer's many lines of boilers: 




















r------CLIP AND MAIL-----~~ 
| Spencer Heaters, Dept. SB-12-3 
| Lycoming-Spencer Division 
| AVCO Manufacturing Corp. | 
] Williamsport, Pennsylvania | 
| Dear Sirs: I 
t Please send me specifications and additional information on | 
| the boilers checked off below: | 
| Spencer's “C” Series | 
| | Spencer’s Divided L-W Series | 
{ Spencer's Other Commercial Boiler Lines | 
| Name a 
Position Sl ae = ——_ | 
| Company seidiicitadybiliaiciiaidnhiaan 
| Address 

ie 
! City _____ Zone State | 
“= | 








smooth-Rolling---Sure-Footed---Safer 


for round-the-calendar school bus service on 
highway, byway,—or rutted, Storm-swept lane! 


WHE aa EN 2 2 a 









This tough, long-lived, traction- 
packed Goodyear was first developed 
for on-and-off road use where long, 
smooth, economical highway mileage 
was just as important as grip and 
ability to take punishment. 

And such qualities are equally essen- 
tial to bus operation in outlying areas 
— so the great, double-duty ROAD 
LUG is fast taking over on school 


buses! THERE’S A GREAT GOODYEAR BUS TIRE 
FOR EVERY PURSE AND PROBLEM: 


<= HI-MILER RIB— 
for premium performance 
at regular prices. Strong 
gripper for rear wheels, 
smooth roller on front. 


id 








Ask your Goodyear dealer to show 
you this ideally designed school bus 
tire. Examine its rugged cross-lugs, its 


buttressed shoulders, its armored 

XTRA TRED— => 
up to 54% more miles, up 
to 50% more non-skid 
depth, than standard bus 
tires. In all nylon or rayon 
cord. 


sidewalls—its smooth-rolling design— 
and get the facts about its economy in 





both long run and stop-start-brake 














operation! 


Road Lug, Hi-Miler, Xtra Tred—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GO00D, YEAR 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ — every Sunday — ABC Radio Network —~THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy--NBC TV Network 
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INTERNATIONAL Model R-183 SCHOOLMASTER 








+» GVW rating, 21,000 Ibs. Other SCHOOL 


MASTER models, 115 to 247-inch wheelbases, available for bodies seating 16 to 66 pupils 


Semester after semester—year after year—In- 
TERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS are at the head of 
the class in every subject that determines school 
bus worth. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS rate A plus in 
economy, safety, maneuverability, performance 
and long life. 

Engines are extra powerful and dependable. 
Famous INTERNATIONAL Pres-stop hydraulic 
brakes are responsive and sure-stopping. Wide- 
tread front axles provide stability and short turn- 


around. Natural angle steering column and true 
steering geometry mean safe, easy handling. Deep- 
channel frames are extra rugged. INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOLMASTERS are Tough-Job engineered to give 
you the low operating and maintenance costs that 
have made INTERNATIONALS the heavy-duty sales 
leader for 21 straight years. 


It will pay you to call in your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch and get all the reasons why IN- 
TERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS rate A plus in the 
school bus field. Time payments arranged. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors 


Motor Trucks Industrial Power Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 























Kvery School Executive 









and School Board Member 
Should Ask Himself 


this Vital Question: 
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“Am | unknowingly 
depriving my students 

of safer school bus 
transportation’. ...... 


Unless you were directly associated with the transportation 
industry you’d hardly be expected to know much about 

fir Brakes. But since yours is the vital responsibility of 
providing school children with safe school bus transportation, 
we think you should know more—and here’s why. 



















Over the years in commercial bus and truck operatio:., 

fir Brakes have proved to be the safest, surest, most 
dependable power to stop under every operating condition, ! 
In fact, they have rolled up such an overwhelming degree , 
ol superiority over all other types of brakes that today, 

virtually every transit bus in the United States 


is Air Brake equipped! 


The reason is obvious—commercial bus operators 


can’t afford to take chances on passenger safety. Bendix-Westinghouse has an 


informative booklet designed 
spec ifically to give school execu- 
tives the complete story of hou 
much Air Brakes contribute to 


We don’t think you can either. That’s why you should 
make certain your school children receive all the extra 


protection of the world’s most powerful braking system 


by insisting that all bids submitted to your board safe school bus transportation 
on new school buses include Air Brakes, For your free copy, write to 

Bendix-W estinghouse Automo- 
The choice is yours—make it the safest one! tive Air Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory —Elyria, Ohio « Branches— Berkeley, Calif., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





The Best Brake is Air.. <The Best Air Brake is Bendix-Westinghouse 
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SUITS CLASSROOM NEEDS TO A 


@ Smoothly curved and tapered tubular steel construction. 

e Design of table pedestals affords maximum freedom of movement. 
Absence of cross braces improves posture. 
Automatic adjusting back support and 
comfortable saddled seat on PC and PTA chairs. 
Top, tablet arm and seat solid northern hard 
maple. 


Finished Suntan with tough scratch resistant 
"Celsyn." 


Smooth sliding, rubber-cushioned, hardened steel glides—Kind to floors. 
Chairs sized on the inch, seat heights 11" through 18". 
Table heights sized on the inch, 20 through 30 inches. 


‘Th (i. rn Regretted Buying Quality” 


bie 
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What's NEW in office typewriters ? 
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...1t’s the ALL-NEW 


Smith-Corona 
 Gighty - ight" secretariat 


Smith-Corona Ine Syracuse 1 N Y, Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons & Ribbons. 
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Robert Shaw Dormitory 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


*Detroit 


| | 
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Selected For The 
Heating And 
Ventilating System 
And 180 Individual 
No compromise with safety [Shower Baths 
or comfort in showers here. 





After thorough tests and comparison with other shower regue 
lators, Powers thermostatic water mixers were installed in 
Shaw Dormitory. Here are some of the reasons why: 


1. In a shower regulated by a 3. A sudden 100° F. rise in hot 
Powers mixer—there’s no dance) water supply is barely noticeable 
of scalding nor slipping and falling , 

) ( ) pping and falling in a shower regulated by a Powers 


While trying to dodge a “shot” of 


hot or cold water due to pressure mixer, Being thermostatic it pro- 


or temperature changes in water tects bathers from scalding caused 
supply lines by “dead ends” in hot water supply 
2. Failure of cold water supply to lines. 

a Powers mixer instantly and 

completely shuts off the shower 4. Tempe rature of shower is ther- 
delivery. mostatically limited to 115° F. 


Why risk shower accidents, unfavorable publicity and time 
consuming law suits? It’s more economical to install Powers 
thermostatic mixers ...They cost more. Their safety features 
make them worth more! 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 





60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC 


ARCHITECT: Ralph R. Calder* 
ENGINEERS: Snyder & Mclean* 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Christman Company! 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS 
Hickey, Shaw & Winkler* 


bookie Tour 





OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES IN U.S.A., CANADA, AND MEXICO @ SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


TEMPERATURE 
































Don McAuliffe, football star on Michigan State's 
1952 National Collegiate Champions, enjoying 
one of the 180 Powers regulated showers in the 
Shaw Dormitory 


POWERS THERMO- 
STATIC WATER MIXER 
complies fully with Vet- 
erans Hospital safety 
requirements in Federal 
Specifications WwW- 
P541a. 








CONTROL 


“Il am amazed at the 
quality of light from these 


PC Glass Blocks,” 


sayy Reverend John A. McSweeney, Pastor 
Our Lady of Monadnock Academy, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


Perley F. Gilbert Associc Herbert H. Glassman, A. |. A., Chief Architect Edmund E. McMahon, Project Architect 
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Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


@ BETTER LIGHT—a wide range of patterns for every school lighting need 
@ LOWER MAINTENANCE—window maintenance minimized leaving custodian free for other duties 

@ LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels have more than twice the insulating value of single-glazed windows 
@ LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor helps check outside noises 

@ IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Gloss Block panels impart clean architectural 


less distraction for students and teachers 


lines to any school—new or old 





@® Without question, this is one of the most attractive and useful 
schools ever constructed. It was built in 1951 for a cubic foot cost 


of only 82¢. 


Concerning the PC Glass Blocks, Reverend McSweeney says, 
=) ? 
“Our teachers think this is the finest building they ever taught in 
because of the excellent light characteristics of the glass block 
panels. During a long, cold New Hampshire winter, our classrooms 


were extremely comfortable because the glass blocks are such 


Giaeens 


‘kiws 8O54 good insulators. Reduced heating cost is one thing we can count on. 
Cpeanes teenery € i. ( <) 
eee OURO ee 


“Maintenance of the glass blocks is obviously not going to be a 


problem. We expect to hose them down once, maybe twice a year.” 


Be sure you know the PC Glass Block story before you build or 
remodel your school. No other building product will give you so 


much for your money. Send the coupon for more information. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Withee 
Peeeeb aD ee 


PITTSBURGH Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, One Gateway Center 
Dept. 123, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


-—- 
2 22 ee ee 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools 
and other public buildings [_] Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 
{_} Send information on ‘‘Skytrol”’ blocks for skylights 


CORNING Name 
® 


Title 
School System 
Address 


City 








Auditorium Lendonship 





Airlift AUDITORIUM SEATS 


HERE IS AUDITORIUM seating which claims unqualified 
leadership of quality and design. These seats are available 

in a full range of color combinations — and the quality 
upholstery is of the finest fabrics. The vinyl-plastic 


leatherette is also available in U.S. Naugahyde. 









NO. AB AIRLIFT: 
cotton padded back, foam 
rubber or Nachman 
12-spring upholstered 
seat; upholstery, 

your choice. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


FULL PAD AIRLIFT: Steel 
back, fully padded; available 
also with full foani rubber 
or Nachman 12-spring 
upholstered seat. 






Constructed for comfort and long wear. 









Airlift Hinge — based upon two bars of cold 
rolled steel and so designed that no one point 
of their length receives more weight-pressure 


than another. 


@ = Nachman Springs — these springs will not collapse 
under the pressure of human weight. They will main- 


tain their support of the human body at all times. 


Foam Rubber — 1009 latex, designed for our units. 
Moulded to be firm yet pliable to extreme weights, light or 


heavy. The latex is guaranteed for 20 years. 










When you plan your auditorium, call 
on your American Desk dealer to help 

you. Our representative will work with 
you and your architect from the very 


beginning. Wire or telephone. 


NO. 1 AIRLIFT: 
Specification same as AB 
chair except for 
plywood back. 








MANUFACTURING 





Amevican Desk 


COMPANY « 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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FISCAL INDEPENDENCE— 


An Answer to the Political Scientists 


Educators and political scientists have 
long debated about the relationships be- 
tween boards of education and other local 
governing bodies. Most educators have 
contended that boards of education must 
be independent, while most political sci- 
entists have been just as certain that sound 
principles of government demand that edu- 
cation be merged with the usual municipal 
services under the control of the local 
municipal governing board. The argument 
has proceeded largely in the realm of 
theory because neither side has been able 
to marshal enough objective evidence to 
support its position conclusively in terms 
of the welfare of the children being edu- 
cated. 

Few thoughtful educators will deny the 
wisdom of a wide range of co-operation be- 
tween the schools and the local municipal 
governinent. As a matter of fact, the cur- 
rent trend in education is toward increased 
co-operation between school and commun- 
ity, toward integration of school and com- 
munity. Such co-operation between and 
integration of school and community nec- 
essarily involves co-operation between the 
schools and general government. 


Legal Separation Important 

Few thoughtful educators will deny the 
importance of maintaining the legal separa- 
tion of the public schools from the general 
government in order that the vital needs of 
education may not be encroached upon in 
cases of conflict. The amount of conflict 
will be reduced materially as both edu- 
cators and general local government offi- 


*Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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cials become more aware of the over-all 
benefits to be gained from co-operation and 
as both achieve a broader understanding 
of the total social and economic picture. 
But the importance of being able to pro- 
tect the essential interests of the educa- 
tional system will remain. 

The problem of independence versus 
dependence covers practically the entire 
area of the provision of education. How- 
ever, the fiscal aspects are widely accepted 
to be the crux of the problem. The whole 
question is likely to hinge on the inde- 
pendence or dependence of the board of 
education in financial affairs. 

Educators see the educational system oc- 
cupying an independent status similar to 
that enjoyed by the courts. This inde- 
pendence of education is the result of its 
evolution, its importance in the minds of 
the people and its constitutional status. It 
is a function of the state. Political sci- 


entists argue that it is a function of the 
state only as distinguished from a function 
of the Federal Government and that it has 
no legal status as a function of the state 
any more than does any municipal func- 
tion. They point out that cities as well as 





school districts are creatures of the state. 
However, the burden of proof must rest on 
political scientists inasmuch as the weight 
of court decisions is on the side of edu- 
cators.’ 

There are sound reasons why education 
has been placed in an independent posi- 
tion. Few deny the importance of educa- 
tion in the development and maintenance 
of a strong democratic government. Every 
other function in our democracy depends 
upon a_ successful education program. 
Therefore, it is wise that it be protected 
from the vagaries of political control. The 
importance which modern dictatorships 
have attached to education and to prop- 
aganda is fair warning to the United 
States that an independent school system 
is a formidable barrier to would-be dic- 
tators at the local, state, or national level. 


Education a State-Wide Concern 


Education is wisely protected from local 
municipal control because it is of more 
than local importance. The failure of the 
educational system at the local level is of 
state-wide concern much more than is the 
failure to provide, for example, an ade- 
quate street-lighting system. Variations in 
the quality of municipal services may be 
permitted much more safely than variations 
in the quality of education. That the peo- 
ple of our states have provided more ex- 
tensively for the certification of educational 
personnel and the accreditation of schools 


Cf. E. C. Bolmeier, ‘Legal, Illegal, and Extra-Legal 
Degrees of Fiscal Dependence,”” Tue American SCHOOL 
Boarp JOURNAL, 119:22, Aug., 1949. 

Also, ‘“‘Are School Board Members Officers of the City 
or State?”” Tue American Scnoor Boarp Journat, 112: 
26, May, 1946 
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than for the certification of personnel en- 
gaged in municipal functions is evidence 
of their recognition of the state-wide im- 
portance of education. The educational 
system of the state is not just a series of 
unconnected parts but an indivisible whoie. 
The same condition is not true of municipal 
functions. To place education under the 
control of local municipal authorities who 
are concerned with local conditions only 
would be to endanger the integration of 
the state system of education. 

The importance of education to the peo- 
ple means that it must be kept as close to 
the people as possible. To place it under 
the control of the general local govern- 
ment authorities means that the people 
are one more step.removed from the con- 
trol of their schools. Local governing bodies 
have many problems to handle. To turn 
education over to them means that the peo- 
ple are unable to register their opinions 
on education as directly and specifically as 
when they choose a board of education 
which has full control over the schools. 
They must, in dependence, consider edu- 
cation along with all the many municipal 
functions in deciding which candidates to 
support. 

If we accept the point that education is 
legally, as well as traditionally, separate 
from local government, the issue is purely 
academic. However, since political scien- 
tists appear to base their contentions to 
some extent on interpretations of govern- 
ment different from those employed by 
educators, it seems well to pursue the issue 
further on the political scientists’ grounds. 

One of the basic principles of public ad- 
ministration is that authority must be com- 
mensurate with responsibility. If we accept 
the principle, the political scientists have 
the task of answering the question, “In the 
case of a dependent board of education, 
whose is the responsibility for providing 
education, and whom shall the people hold 
responsible ?”’ 

If the responsibility for education be- 
longs to the board of education, there is 
violation of the  responsibility-authority 
principle if the city council can alter the 
budget or set the tax rate. If, on the other 
hand, the responsibility for education be- 
longs to the city council, then it is difficult 
to justify the existence of the board of 
education. Perhaps the political scientists 
will agree that there is no justification for 
a board of education. Yet, anyone who has 
observed the long and sometimes bitter 
hours spent by city councils on city busi- 
ness may well question the advisability of 
turning over to them education’s business, 
which business requires the expenditure of 
long and bitter hours in its own right. 

It is not unusual for the local board of 
education to employ as many people and 
have as large a budget as the municipal 
government. This is particularly true in 
the case of school districts large enough 
to be considered educationally justifiable 
as far as pupil population is concerned. If 
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the school district is not large enough to 
be justifiable educationally, then its con- 
trol by the local municipal governing body 
will not make it so. In fact, to harness it 
to the-general government of the munic- 
ipality is likely to prove a strong deterrent 
to its reorganization toward justifiable 
educational size. 


Handling Reorganization Problems 

It is recognized that municipalities may 
need territorial reorganization as much as 
do school districts. But forward-looking 
educators are having more than enough 
trouble bringing about needed reorganiza- 
tion of school districts without compli- 
cating matters further by linking the 
problem to the reorganization of munic- 
ipalities with its attendant difficulties. Both 
general government and education may 
well fail to make progress in reorganization 
if the whole problem is thus magnified and 
entangled. 

One argument for fiscal dependence is 
that legal co-ordination of taxation and 
budgeting is necessary because revenue 
sources are limited and the collection and 
use of taxes at the local level must be con- 
trolled by one unit. It is held that with 
such control all services will receive their 
fair share and local tax burdens will not 
be oppressive. Such arguments display a 
lack of faith in the willingness of the peo- 
ple to pay for what they are convinced is 
necessary and will be provided for them 
economically, that is, adequately and with- 
out waste. Further, in recent years the 
states have provided more of the cost of 
local educational systems from state-wide 
revenue sources as a means of equalizing 
tax burdens and educational opportunities. 
The practice of state support for educa- 
tion, plus the fact that the state does not 
so equalize municipal services, seems to 
prove that education is a function for 
which the state bears a special concern and 
that the people of the state do not sanction 
the lumping together of education and 
local municipal services. To grant the local 
general governing body control over the 
school budget when state-wide sources are 
providing a large share of the revenue ap- 





THE BEST TEACHER 


The best teacher is not the one who 
fills the student’s mind with the largest 
amount of factual data in a minimum 
of time, or who develops some manual 
skill almost to the point of uncanni- 
ness, but rather the one who kindles 
an inner fire, arouses a moral enthu- 
siasm, inspires the student with a 
vision of what he may become, and 
reveals the worth and permanency of 
moral and _= spiritual and = cultural 
values. — Harold Garnet Black 
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pears to be something of an anomaly. 

Proponents of fiscal dependence for 
boards of education ask, “How is it that 
educators fear that fiscal dependence lo- 
cally means control of education yet are 
willing to accept state money?” The fact 
that this is true is further proof of the 
educator’s strong belief that education is 
a function of the state. At the same time, 
educators note that the state is performing 
the function of a collecting agency. They 
are generally quite willing that local gov- 
erning units serve as assessing and col- 
lecting agencies. 


Benefit to Local Government 

It has been suggested’? that one of the 
benefits to be derived from the unification 
of school and municipal services might be 
the improvement of city government 
through more watchful care over it by the 
citizenry, through increased participation 
of teachers in municipal government, and 
through greater professional interest and 
spirit among city employees resulting from 
a uniform personnel policy for all munici- 
pal public servants. Such a conclusion is 
certainly a compliment to the educational 
system. 

Educators can point with pride to the 
professionalization of educational personnel 
and compare it to the laggard and spotty 
condition of the professionalization of gen- 
eral local administration. While city ad 
ministration has been improved and pro- 
fessionalized through the position of the 
city manager, the city manager is far from 
being freed universally of the requirement 
that he be a local resident.* Yet the school 
superintendent is almost universally ac- 
cepted as a specialist whose residence is of 
no significance in his selection. The ques- 
tion of the residence of teachers is also 
rapidly passing into oblivion. 

Educators do have the task of lending 
their relatively more successful experience 
in the professionalization of their personnel 
to the improvement of personnel policies in 
local government. But it is difficult to see 
how the combination of educators and 
general governmental employees into one 
group can materially aid either group. It 
is questionable whether most of the posi- 
tions in general government lend them- 
selves to professionalization as readily as 
do most of the positions in education. 

Educators should take a greater interest 
in the affairs of local government. In addi- 
tion, one of the important tasks of the 
schools is that of developing in our 
citizenry more watchful concern for the 
affairs of government, including education. 
Yet education may better be able to serve 
local government in the long run by main- 
taining its independence and consequent 
objectivity of consideration. 


Nelson B. Henry and Jerome G. Kerwin. S nd 
Cit Government (Chicago The University ( iw 
Press, 1938), pp. 96-97 
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City Manager Government in the United State Chicag 
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For a Better World — 








Attitude Development 


for International Understanding 


Lester D. Crow* 


Educational objectives are expanding in 
their meaning to include considerations 
that now extend well beyond the national 
boundaries of any one nation. Hence, 
attention must be given to teacher orienta- 
tion toward national attitudes as well as 
toward international responsibilities. Gone 
are the days when any nation could live 
unto itself alone. World conditions today 
require that the education of teachers in- 
clude not only an understanding of in- 
dividual learners but also an appreciation 
of the attitudes and customs of people 
everywhere. 

Attitudes can exert a potent influence 
upon an individual. Individual attitudes 
are developing moment by moment. Some 
of them are formed without direction; 
others are the result of careful planning 
by a person or persons who desire to en- 
courage the development of certain atti- 
tudes in others. One function of the teacher 
is that of stimulating young people toward 
the acquisition of attitudes that are in- 
dividually and socially desirable. Much of 
personal formation and citizenship train- 
ing is a matter of attitude formation. 

Children are great imitators of attitudes, 
which are caught as they are taught. They 
learn many of their attitudes from their 
parents, their teachers, and their other 
associates. Consequently, children tend to 
develop similar attitudes without always 
realizing that they are doing so. If the 
individual can learn to be of service to 
others, he gains in personality character- 
istics that are essential to winning appreci- 
ation from others. 

Individuals selected by teacher educa- 
tion institutions as candidates for teacher 
education, no matter of which country they 
ate citizens, must be thoroughly oriented 
in the principles of good living. Just as 
families must learn to live together, so 
must each nation learn to respect the 
sovereignty of every other nation. Com- 
petition among business leaders may jus- 
tify the amalgamation of small-business 
organizations in order to establish greater 
efficiency and reduce the cost of commod- 
ities to consumers. Large nations, however, 
cannot justify the application of this prin- 
ciple in their official dealings with unwill- 
ing. smaller nations. 

A nation has individuality as much as 
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does a child. The interests, habits, and 
customs, peculiar to itself constitute the 
rightful heritage of a particular polity. An 
individual should be encouraged to develop 
his potential abilities to the fullest. Like- 
wise should a nation be given a chance 
to promote its own customs, cultures, and 
mores for the purpose of becoming a suc- 
cessful unit in the family of nations. The 
pattern of human relationships that is 
being developed in any one nation must 
become a living part of the ideational back- 
ground of all teachers of that country. To 
this end both national and international 
indoctrination should go hand in hand to- 
ward the achievement of the larger ideal 
of international understanding, respect, 
and peace. 

All teacher trainees should be alerted 
to an understanding of international needs 
and to an appreciation of the interrela- 
tionships that exist among and between 
nations. As we attempt to inculcate demo- 
cratic attitudes and ideals, however, we 
must not make the mistake of believing 
that we should pattern our procedures up- 
on the models set by other countries, and 
especially we must not attempt to impose 
our form of democratic living upon any 
other nation. Each nation should be per- 
mitted its own individuality, and be given 
freedom in the educational processes that 
may be utilized to maintain it. Interfer- 
ence from another nation should not be 
tolerated by any nation if the purpose of 
such interference is aimed at changing 
drastically those traditions which charac- 
terize it as a nation. Let teachers be edu- 
cated, therefore, so that through their at- 
titudes and behavior they will help others 
develop a respect for the rights of nations 
just as we ask respect for the rights of 
individuals within a nation. International 
understanding must rest upon mutual ap- 
preciation of the rights and responsibilities 
that are practiced by teachers and stu 
dents in all lands. 

To the present, preachment rather than 
practice has been too much in evidence. 
Fundamental attitudes and ideals need to 
be introduced in such way that they will 
permeate the behavior of teachers and 
eventually affect the action patterns of the 
learners who are influenced by them. 

During the year the writer served as a 
visiting expert in the teacher education 
program in Japan, he became convinced 


that the effectiveness of his efforts began 
when his influence was felt as a result of 
the attitudes reflected in his behavior, 
rather than by anything that he said. In 
other words, when the college professors 
with whom he worked cawght the attitudes 
of friendliness engendered by him and 
came to recognize his sincerity, they them- 
selves gave expression to those sentiments 
which are basic to international under- 
standing. 

After a lapse of two years, these Japa- 
nese professors of educational psychology 
continue to find time to express in writing 
their deep appreciation of the attitudes 
that were shown and the help that was 
given. It can be believed that since this 
friendly spirit has been caught, it can and 
will be passed, on to those learners in 
Japan who come into contact with these 
professors who now engage in teacher edu- 
cation in Japan. 

The attitudes engendered in. our college 
classrooms will continue to play an im- 
portant role toward the achievement of 
national and international mindedness. 
Teacher example, worthy of imitation, con- 
tinues to be a dominant influence in teach- 
ing and learning. If teachers expect to 
help learners develop desirable interna- 
tional attitudes of world interrelationships, 
these attitudes first must become an in- 
tegral part of the teacher’s thinking and 
doing. It is fortunate that the personality 
of a teacher continuously exerts an in- 
fluence upon learners. Teachers, therefore, 
should be so trained that they will develop 
desirable attitudes toward people of other 
nations and express these attitudes in ac- 
tions as well as in words. 

The establishment of good will among 
and between nations becomes the duty of 
all who travel, among whom are many 
teachers. Ambassadors to respective coun- 
tries head the official list of personnel for 
the purpose of developing friendships be- 
tween nations. Likewise, individuals who 
serve their government in any capacity 
often are greater dispensers of good will 
and attitude formation than they some- 
times believe or realize. Student exchange 
programs and teacher exchange programs 
also can go far to establish international 
friendships that are based upon a first- 
hand experience with the people concerned. 

Important traits are exhibited by teach- 
ers who have shown that they have a 
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fundamental understanding of human 
values in the area of national and inter- 
national relationships. The internationally- 
minded teacher shows through his atti- 
tude and behavior that: 

1. He can work with individuals as 
individuals and assist them in the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the larger 
society in which they live. 

2. He is mindful of his status in his 
family, in his city, in his state, and in 
his nation, but at the same time he can 
be world-minded. 

3. He has an appreciation of individuals 
without regard to race, color, or religion. 

4. He is concerned with the culture and 


Age and Maturity vs. — 





the problems of all 
wherever they may be. 

5. He believes that desirable influences 
should be shared by all people. 

6. He wishes to achieve these goals with- 
out involving himself or his learners in 
any undesirable foreign entanglements. 

7. He has patience, courage, and a deep 
faith in people and their motives. 

8. His purpose is to help individuals 
develop the capacity to live together in 
harmony in a world united. 

9. He is aware that desirable human 
relationships must be developed from with- 
in; they cannot be purchased in any form 
that is ready for use. 


national groups, 


Professional Nonsense 
Sidney M. Bliss* 


Not all school teachers are alike — halle- 
lujah! But there is one group in our profes- 
sion whose members are exactly alike in one 
respect: they are teachers who are mentally 
and physically able to do quality work, who 
want to work, who are qualified to work, but 
can’t get a job on a full-time, permanent basis. 
Why? One simple answer: they were born in 
1908 or before. 

These teachers are discouraged. Again and 
again they have been told, “Sorry, but our 
maximum entrance age is 45.” They cannot, 
of course, turn the clock backward. At the 
same time they see the great need for teachers 
all over the nation. Moreover, they see men 
of their own ages or older filling responsible 
teaching and administrative positions, and 
doing a fine job. This causes them to feel that 
if-one man is kept out of his profession be- 
cause of his age, other men ought to get out 
for the same reason — or the rules should be 
changed. They have the old-fashioned idea that 
incompetency is the only genuine grounds for 
barring one from his vocation —- and they are 
human enough to believe that if age has dis- 
qualified them, it has disqualified other men 
of equal age who hold good positions. 


Hard Bargain 
, What we do is professional nonsense of a 
high order. “A man who is 45 years of age 
or older we lay on the shelf.” Then we get 
very busy training a young man, with the 
“hope” that he will become what the older 
man already is—a_ thoroughly qualified 
teacher. But we can’t train young teachers fast 
enough to fill our needs. So we take care of 
the matter by the simple expedient of issuing 
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emergency credentials to people who would be 
first to admit that they are in no sense quali- 
fied for teaching. We act a good deal like the 
foolish farmer who burned his hay in January 
in order to have storage for the crop he ex- 
pected to harvest the next July. Since our 
practice doesn’t make sense, it must make 
nonsense. 

Every mature, responsible school adminis- 
trator and school board member knows that 
a man is far better at 45 than at 25, or 30, 
or 35, or perhaps 40. If this is not true, there 
is little significance to experience, growth, and 
maturity. Why then do administrators and 
boards of education engage in this barring 
practice on a wide scale? 

They have an answer, but it is a weak 
one to say the least. They say that they have 
to follow this policy because of salary sched- 
ules, retirement systems, and other legal re- 
quirements of one kind or another. There is 
some truth, perhaps, in their claim, but not 
nearly so much as one is led to believe. But 
if we grant their argument in its entirety, all 
we do is to make clearer still their professional 
obligation to do something about a situation 
that is bad from every point of view. If we 
can draft legislation which authorizes non- 
qualified persons to teach, surely we can draft 
legislation that will make available the services 
of persons who are eminently qualified to 
teach. All we need is the will to do the right 
thing. 

This problem can’t be solved by the indi- 
vidual teacher. All he can do is butt heads with 
injustice. And it can be solved only partially 
by a few school systems. But it can be solved 
by the profession. We have fine teachers’ or- 
ganizations on national, state, and local levels. 
Some of them have already shown keen pro- 
fessional vision by fighting for the rights of 





individual teachers, and nearly all of them 
are working to bring capable young people 
into the profession. Now is the time for them 
to put their stamp of condemnation on super- 
ficial discrimination against a group of quali- 
fied men and women who have great con- 
tributions to make. But specifically what can 
they do? 


Some Recommendations 


a) They can go on record as being opposed to 
a maximum employment age for teachers 
and administrators. That will not require 
genius — just professional backbone. 

6b) They can carry on research that will pro- 
vide the profession with valuable data as 
to the number of “overage” persons who 
have no employment, or who are compelled 
to accept employment beneath their quali- 
fications. 
They could, at the request of “overage” 
teachers, investigate their character, ex- 
perience, and training, and make this in- 
formation available to prospective em- 
ployers. This would serve to protect 
employers from persons who are out of 
employment because of incompetency. 

If laws have to be changed, these oganiza- 

tions can get them changed. If necessity 

requires it (which the writer doubts) laws 
can be drafted, permitting the employment 
of men on a permanent basis who waive 
retirement benefits. After all this would be 

a lot better than not to have a job. 

e) Local organizations of teachers, particularly 
in certain large city school systems, can 
and should desist in their opposition to the 
admission of professional equals because of 
age. Such opposition is rooted in selfish- 
ness, is shortsighted, and is beneath the 
ethical standard our profession should 
have. 


It would be well for us to keep in mind that 
if the profession cannot or will not solve its 
own problems, then the public has a right to 
take matters in its own hands. Parents and 
patrons who know of this foolish practice can 
demand that it be stopped. They can require 
of school boards, administrators, and legisla- 
tors a new set of rules for the very sensible 
reason that they want children to be taught 
by informed, wise, and devoted teachers. 
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Individual and Society Lose 

This is serious business. To deny a man the 
opportunity to do here and now that which he 
is qualified to do, and which society needs to 
have done here and now is to treat him with 
injustice and to deny to society a service 
which it has a right to expect. 

Much more could and should be said by a 
lot of people. The problem is real. It involves 
the right of a person to engage in his voca- 
tion. It involves the right of society to have 
its work done by those who are well prepared 
to do it. It involves the right of children to 
be under the guidance and instruction of men 
and women who possess knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience, broad professional training, and 
wisdom, the outgrowth of maturity. It is a 
professional challenge. 
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Better Teaching Helped Through — 


The Admuinistrator’s Responsibility 
for Supervision — Harold spears’ 


















School administrators are still seeking playground accident, or ing responsibility for it, have been sing- 
the instructional pot of gold that is reputed _ supplies. ularly free from any sort of pettiness or 
to be nestling at the foot of the supervisory Consequently, a sizable percentage of meanness. It is now realized that in our 
rainbow. They have mastered the man- _ school administrators do little more in the — search for instructional efficiency we can- 
agerial and organizational aspects of school area of instruction than try to meet the not ignore good human relationships. If 
operation but they profess openly—-on problems that may be brought to them we do so, we have denied a basic principle 
their lecture platforms and in their journals from time to time by teachers and parents. of American life. 

of education — to their inadequacy in the This approach has been easy since, (1) There is nothing wrong with the idea of 
field of instructional improvement. From _ there are always plenty of operational mat- the supervision of instruction. It implies 
the early years of this century this area of _ ters to take one’s time, and (2) school ad- the improvement of instruction, thus re- 
administrative leadership has been known ministrators in general have felt themselves __ flecting a basic principle of American public 





an inventory of 
















as the supervision of instruction. inadequate in matters of instructional im- education — equality of educational oppor- 
Of all the responsibilities of school op- provement. tunity. Only by seeking to improve the 
eration, supervision stands out as the one But down deep in his heart the school _ instructional situation may we hope to pay 


most discussed, yet least understood. administrator realizes that the proper 
Straight administration is a far simpler con- supervision of instruction— that is, the 
cept. Its implementation is now taken for improvement of instruction -- is the high- 
granted. The jobs of management and __ est professional level of school administra- 
organization around a school are easily tion. It is the level of operation that is 
recognizable, even for the beginning super- sought by the professional worker. 
intendent or principal. For instance, such What is the supervision of instruction? What Is Supervision? 
jobs as these are always there to be handled It is not the narrow, technical inspection What is supervision? Historically, it has 
as more or less routine administration: of the classroom that was the distinguishing passed through the stages of inspection, 
keeping records; scheduling classes; assign- feature of supervision earlier this century. teacher training, and scientific classroom 
ing teachers; attending to the needs and The meticulous attack upon classroom op- management. Now it is in a period of 
safety of pupils; assuring the safekeeping eration, as instructional leadership, has transition, a period of concern for human 
and regulation of the schoolhouse, the been definitely discredited. In fact, there relationships and democratic procedures. 
equipment, and supplies; devoting time to has been such a rejection of this earlier Today we .are speaking of instructional 
parents; admitting and transferring pupils; program, that for a time classroom super- leadership, the leadership implying co- 
managing the noontime period; enforcing vision was often viewed with shame and operative endeavor that respects the ideas 
school board regulations; controlling the doubt. The concept became so unpopular — of everyone. 
students’ extracurricular activities; judi- that the term itself was deleted from the A broad program of democratic super- 
cating conflicts. title of many staff positions in school vision is more easily stated as a principle 
Such compelling situations as these systems from coast to coast. Articles in than established as a practice. And this is 
represent something that the principal or educational journals likewise revealed this not because of any general authoritarian 
superintendent can get his hands on with- _ professional boycott. tendencies among school administrators. 
out much hesitation, without too much Many harsh things have been said about ‘The great majority of school administrators 
question about procedure. During the past classroom supervision, and no doubt many — and supervisors are just as desirous of 
fifty years, we school people have become more utterances will be forthcoming be- being democratic as are the great majority 
adept at this managerial function, and in fore the now popular democratic ideal is of teachers. Only the exceptional one is so 
this field of pure administrative operation fully reached. However, it must be remem- _ hounded by ego or by fear as to monopolize 
the American public school system has kept _bered that the meaning of the concept - the policy-making department — to pose 
pace with business and industry, and has supervision — was falsified not so much by as _the only one with the right answers. 
perhaps outdistanced government in opera- malicious tampering as by the overdevotion Just as it is only the exceptional teacher 
tional efficiency. of school administration to efficiency. The who runs his classroom as though his own 
idea of supervision, and the positions hold- ideas were the only ones worth following. 
Fortunately, the modern conception of 
supervision is one of broad professional 
leadership. It is not limited to classroom 
visits and follow-up conferences. It repre- 
sents the total influence that the instruc- 
tional leader exerts upon his school or his 
school group for a good instructional pro- 
gram. However, in following this theoretical 
directive, there is the danger of the ad- 
ministrator rationalizing himself away from 
attention to classrooms and into nothing 
else to take its place. 
Democratic instructional leadership does 


educational returns upon the public in- 
vestment. Only by seeking the best pro- 
gram possible for each child can we hope to 
achieve our American goal of equality of 
educational opportunity. 




































Supervision Is Nebulous 

But over and beyond the function of 
school administration, on the books is 
recorded a parallel responsibility — the 
responsibility for supervision. And by 
supervision is meant the supervision of 
instruction. It is a much more nebulous 
function than the management of the 
school enterprise. For the learning process 
is not nearly as easy to grab hold of as 
is a schedule of classes, a report of a 
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not mean telling every teacher to go his 
own instructional way and to try anything 
he wishes to improve his program. A prom- 
ising school program does not result from 
every teacher riding off in a different di- 
rection on his own pet hobby. The effec- 
tiveness of an administrator as an instruc- 
tional leader is dependent upon such things 
as these: 

1. School administration needs to chan- 
nel the full force of its supervisory leader- 
ship into a co-ordinated effort that assures 
unity of purpose and prevents the waste of 
a multitude of unrelated or conflicting ges- 
tures. The school system that can boast 
a number of supervisory workers must 
organize their effort into one program 
moving toward a common goal. The high 
cost of school operation does not justify 
overlapping or conflicting effort in leader 
ship. 

2. The common goal of supervisory effort 
is effectiveness in instruction and learning. 
It is this ideal that calls for the findings of 
educational research and study to be fo- 
cused upon the learning situation. When 
kept in line with reasonable expectations 
of accomplishment, the principle of effi- 
ciency has its place in school affairs. It 
needs to be used with full appreciation of 
the difference between turning out uniform 
machine products and turning out well- 
developed children, no two of whom have 
taken the same degree of polish. 

School administrators, teachers, and staff 
officers are always reminded that there is 
a job to be done, and that their positions 
are justified for that purpose alone. This 
entire effort needs to be co-ordinated and 
directed toward the common goal. This 
co-ofdination and direction calls for an 
organized program of supervision. 


The Program and Its Parts 
3. The improvement of instruction re- 
sults from a broad supervisory program 
that is made up of a few clearly distin- 
guished yet well-integrated parts. These 
are: 


a) Direct supervisory help to teachers in 
their classroom settings. The teacher 
who needs help today cannot await an 
in-service tomorrow or next 
summer. 


course 
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Organized curriculum planning, by 
which leadership is given to teachers 
in groups in the improvement of their 
instructional offerings and methods 
Such study programs originate from 
the needs of the classroom teachers 
and reflect co-operative determination 
of what is worthy of such study effort. 
c) The in-service training of teachers, in 
respect for the idea that every teacher 
can, and has the right to, grow profes- 
sionally as long as he is on the job 

The improvement of the learning situa- 
tion by means of supplementary staff 
services concentrated upon the pupil 
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rather than upon the teacher. These 
services include testing, guidance, psy- 
chiatry, health, and others outside the 
curriculum proper. 


It is not enough for the school admin- 
istrator to encourage all these things. It 
is necessary for him to establish basic and 
deep-seated principles of education which 
will guide him as he encourages the im- 
provement of instruction by this and that 
means. If he honestly believes that each 
child deserves a proper education, he does 
not take it for granted that this is auto- 
matically happening. He questions why 
teachers do this and that as he inspires 
them in a co-ordinated search for the best 
in education. 

The good instructional leader starts no 
more staff study programs than he can 
attend to. The principal who spawns com- 
mittees all over the place and then swims 
away to let them flounder it out alone is 
not being democratic. He wastes human 
effort and ignores the individual rights of 
those who have been led into such ventures. 
The administrator who is either disinter- 
ested or incompetent in instructional mat- 


He Taught Children 








ters cannot make up for it by forming 
study groups. 

Good instruction can be explained. It 
can be diagnosed. In every good classroom 
can be answered these two questions: (1) 
How do I teach as I do? and (2) Why do 
I teach as I do? In every good curriculum 
can be answered these two questions: (1) 
What are we doing? and (2) Why are we 
doing it? 

An instructional leader must be good 
enough to find the answers to such ques- 
tions, working co-operatively through 
groups of teachers and staff members. And 
in turn he must command enough respect 
as a leader that he can effect such instruc- 
tional improvement in other teaching situa- 
tions less promising. 

In many school systems these are trying 
days for administrators in securing an ade- 
quate number of classrooms and teachers. 
However, securing adequate learning situa- 
tions through the improvement of instruc- 
tion is just as important a quest. In fact, 
classrooms and teachers mean little in 
themselves. What are they accomplishing? 
The answer is to be found through the 
supervision of instruction. 


Mr. McGillicuddy’s Prescription 


Carl C. Byers 


One of the human-interest memoranda pre- 
sented by Supt. Byers, in his “Welcome to 
Teachers” new to Parma, Ohio, schools, was 
this bit of original folklore. Its homely phi- 
losophy is worth more than passing considera- 
tion. — Editor. 

An interesting schoolmaster was Horace Z. 
McGillicuddy. He was considered a queer old 
dodo by some. When asked the secret of his 
cheerfulness and ljongevity, he would remark 
laughingly, “non illigitimi carborundum,” and 
let it go at that. 

Eventually death came to Horace, and some- 
one discovered a manuscript in which he had 
written down some of the rules by which he 
lived and moved and taught. Here are some 
of his excerpts for happy teaching: ‘The 
bigger the mouth, the shutter shalt thou keep 
it. If thou needs speak, speak simply, friendly, 
and clearly, not in the ‘gobbledegook’ of a 
directive or the ‘pedagobble’ of a dissertation 
Let your yea be yea, your nay be nay, and 
be sure that you know which and why you 
say 

He added that “teaching children is not a 
science, but an art like unto planting a garden 
or growing flowers or knowing when the fish 
will bite. Education cannot be forced, nor 
can the democratic processes be hurried. Thou 
shalt understand what is a child — how he 
grows and learns and lives and is.” 


Horace touched or democracy, stating sim- 
ply that “democracy is not a salute to the flag 
or the singing of patriotic songs, or just the 
study of government, important though these 
may be. It is a playing a game, a not letting 
the other fellow down, a give and take, a 
living together as friendly neighbors. For only 
through you may this precious concept of dem- 
ocracy be a reality.” 

They paid their last tribute. They knew 
Horace didn’t always keep up with his pro 
fessional reading. They hewed him a stone 
It wasn’t a very big stone. But it was put in 
a sunny place where the flowers bloomed 
every spring and the birds sang all day long 
And on the stone they had engraved an epi 
taph (and here at last was revealed Horace’s 
great secret): “He was a school teacher,” 
they said, “but he taught children instead of 
school.” He taught children because in so 
doing he was giving his bit of service toward 


a better world. He felt that in teaching 


children he taught himself a little more of 
God. I think you'll agree that the McGilli- 
cuddy prescription for teaching is a happy 
one 

Mr. MeGillicuddy had learned that by 


reaching down and lifting somebody up, the 
stumbling blocks of doubt are turned 
steppingstones to happiness 


into 
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A Useful Study of — 





The Salary of the Superintend 


Through the years the average superin- 
tendent, if there is such a person, has to 
help in the campaign almost annually to 
secure adequate salaries for his staff. 
Strange as it may seem, however, discus- 
sion of his salary is a difficult and fre- 
quently neglected matter, made so by his 
close personal relationship to the board 
members. In the matter of salary improve- 
ment in his own case he is a lone wolf 
in the community. 

Not long ago the American Association 
of School Administrators issued a booklet 
called “What to Pay Your Superintendent” 
and the Michigan superintendents have 
long used the so-called “Michigan formula” 
as one means of determining a fair com- 
pensation for the superintendent. The 
writer is not acquainted with any other 
major efforts along these lines. Some meas- 
ure is needed to help board members ar- 
rive at the solution of this puzzling ques- 
tion as it relates to the local situation. 

The Connecticut Association of Public 
School Superintendents has made an at- 
tempt to improve the situation by the 
issuance of a printed report on the subject 
for distribution to members of boards of 
education and boards of finance, which 
latter group has great legal authority over 
the funds granted to boards of education. 
This is the first definite action taken by 
the superintendents in their own behalf 
since the association was founded in 1907. 

The report is the result of work over a 
period of two years by a committee of five 
members.’ It is more specific than the 
A.A.S.A. bulletin and it gives a rather com- 
plete, though brief, picture of the work 
of the superintendent. Its aim is “to pro- 
vide a guide or pattern for the board of 
education and the superintendent whereby 
they jointly may arrive at a fair and rea- 
sonable salary for the superintendent of 
schools.”’ Constructive suggestions are 
offered in place of the present method of 
precedent or comparison. 


*This article is a summary of a report by the 
Connecticut Association of Public School Super- 
intendents. This Association can supply copies 
of the report in a limited way to board mem- 
bers and professional groups interested in the 
subject. 

**Secretary-Treasurer, Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Public School Superintendents, Hyannis, 
Mass. 

( 


mmittee member nclude: R. D. Chubbuck, Glaston 
bury; R. Vernon Hay Fast Haven: Justin L. O'Brier 
New Haven; Malcolm Rogers, Meriden; and Carlyle G 
Hoyt, Fairfield, chairman 
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William E. Gillis** 


Salaries, Past and Present 

The salaries paid to Connecticut ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers and to 
superintendents in the year 1942-43 and 
again in 1951-—52 show increases of 100 
and 78 per cent respectively for the two 
teacher groups while the salary of the 
superintendent increased only 49 per cent. 
Compared with the Price Index, he is re- 
ceiving less in purchasing power than he 
received ten years earlier. 

Salaries paid to industrial executives 
show the superintendent at a disadvantage 
and the rapidly decreasing gap between the 
salaries of teachers and those of admin- 
istrators has lessened the incentive for ad- 
vancement which competent staff members 
might have. These staff members do not 
consider it worth while to aspire to a 
higher position when the responsibility 
and work hours are considered along with 
the salary. We are being deprived of the 
services of potentially good executives be- 
cause of this. 


School Districts 
In order to find a reliable measure, a 
study was made of 104 of the larger cities 
and towns of the state. The factors con- 
sidered were population, educational ex- 


penditures, average daily membership, 
certified personnel employed, and per pupil 
cost. The purpose was “to assess the 


amount of responsibility involved in any 
given superintendency.” In considering all 
phases, the key factor and best measure 
was the number of certified personnel 
employed. 


Job of the Superintendent 


Mention of salary alone was considered 
inadequate and it was felt necessary to 
outline the work of the superintendent so 
that board members would be able to 
understand more fully the worth of the 
man employed to do these things. It is 
pointed out that he is the executive agent 
who is personally responsible to the board 
of education and that he must be profes- 
sionally prepared and competent in: 

“1. The techniques of instruction and 
curriculum content and development. 

“2. Sound principles of personnel prac- 
tices. 

“3. The organization and supervision of 
finance and accounting. 

“4. The local and state legal require- 
ments pertaining to education. 





ent of Schools 


“5. The techniques of research and prep- 
aration of educational reports. 

“6. The organization and supervision of 
the business aspects of education — schools 
are big business. 

“7. Community organization, to under- 
stand the educational needs and desires so 
they can be translated into reality. 

“8. Planning future school building 
needs and organizing a community school 
building program.” 

Attention is called to the enormous re- 
sponsibility involved in planning the con- 
struction of new buildings and in main- 
taining the old Along with high 
building costs, the current operating ex- 
penses are rapidly growing greater, making 
it necessary for the superintendent te do 
long range planning in the face of many 
uncertainties and with the property tax 
dollar more difficult to obtain. 

An important factor which is brought 
out is that adequate salaries for superin- 
tendents will increase the chances for con- 
tinuous service in the same position —a 
very desirable thing when one considers the 
complexities of the job and the time 
needed to acquaint oneself with the par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies of a community. 


ones. 


Recommendations 
On the basis of certified personnel, the 
committee recommended the following 
classifications and beginning salaries: 


No. of Certified Proposed Starting 


Personnel Salary 
Class I lto 49 $ 7,500 to $10,500 
Class Il 50 to 199 $ 9,000 to $12,500 
Class III 200 to 399 $11,000 to $15,000 
Class IV 400 to 749 $12,500 to $16,500 
Class V 750 and over $14,000 to $19,000 


Alternate Method 

The original committee report contained 
another method, that of a formula which 
could be used as a check, particularly in 
those communities which are on the border 
line. There was some criticism to the effect 
that inequities would exist under thé 
formula plan and that it should be ex- 
cluded from the report. Although this was 
done, there still was some feeling that it 
was a good measure and that any system 
would have some inequities which could 
be overcome by realizing that any plan 
adopted should be administered with a 
certain degree of flexibility. 

In developing this formula, the maximum 
salaries of the teachers were recognized as 
the basic factor to be considered in deter- 
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mining the salary of the superintendent, 
because it is presumed that the quality of 
education, the ability to pay, and the size 
of the community will be more or less re- 
flected in the maximum salary of a teacher. 
The other factor is the number of certified 
personnel, since execufives in other fields 
are paid according to the number of em- 
ployees for whom they are responsible. 

Each class has a base factor. For ex- 
ample, the salary of a superintendent in 
Class Il would be computed as follows 

1. Use 1.5 as the base factor 

2. For each ten certified employees or 
major fraction thereof over 50, multiply 
by .05 and add to the base factor. 

3. Multiply the maximum salary for a 


regular classroom teacher in the system 
with a master’s degree by this final factor. 


Other Expense 

Another section of the report deals with 
the business expense of the superintendent. 
Recommendation is made that the mileage 
rate for automobile travel be set at ten 
cents per mile and that a car should be 
furnished if the annual mileage exceeds 
1000. 

Provision is recommended also for ex- 
penses for meetings, conventions, and other 
expenses such as costs incurred in search of 
teachers. 

It is hoped that the lag in the salary of 
the superintendent will be overcome by the 





presentation of this factual and well- 
developed pamphlet. Although it is known 
that some individuals have already been 
helped materially, not enough time has 
elapsed for results to be judged on a state- 
wide basis. A follow-up at a later date 
will be ir, order. The salary goals set forth 
are higher than most superintendents are 
receiving and, at first glance, may seem 
fantastic just as was the case when the 
greatly increased salary schedules for 
teachers were proposed several years ago. 

The action taken by the Connecticut 
Association should be the beginning of 
better times for the superintendents in that 
state and may also be made use of else- 
where. 


Let’s Stop Robbing Teachers 


George C. Ackerlund, Ph.D. * 


The practice of discounting teachers’ 
experience when they move from one city 
school system to another deserves to be 
carefully re-examined. The policy is con- 
trary to what the teaching profession actu- 
ally believes — that experience is valuable 
because it is through experience that edu- 
cation is acquired. Though most school 
systems have adopted some version of the 
“discount policy,” none defend it with any 
great degree of justice or reason. 

Why should industry recognize experi- 
ence as valuable and be willing to pay for 
it while school administrators and boards 
of education go on year after year literally 
penalizing teachers who enter their schools 
with more than a minimum of experience? 
Though some school systems do not recog- 
nize any experience, most discount policies 
become effective after five years’ experi- 
ence has been gained. Schools which grant 
full credit for experience gained in other 
communities are relatively rare. Many vari- 
ations of discounting experience exist, but 
refusing to recognize experience above five 
years is the most prevalent. 

A recent study, though small in scope, 
reported in the February, 1953, issue of 
the Michigan Education Journal, revealed 
that the groups most favorable to the 
policy of discounting teachers’ experience 
in other systems were superintendents in 
towns of more than 100 teachers; while 
teachers, superintendents in school sys- 
tems under 100 teachers, county superin- 


*Department of Administration and Supervision, School 
of Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
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tendents, and professors of educational ad- 
ministration favored allowing full credit 
for experience in other schools. Classroom 
teachers and professors voted about 86 per 
cent in favor of permitting full credit. 

It must be noted that such refusal to rec- 
ognize teaching experience gained in other 
schools is done mainly to get good teachers 
for less money. Reasons based on sound 
professional policy of personnel adminis- 
tration do not enter. It is true, however, 
that many administrators are extremely 
reluctant to administer the discount policy. 
The great majority heartily favor policies 
which favor the welfare of teachers, but 
the discount policy needs consideration 
from the standpoint of teacher welfare 
and the annual “cries” for teachers. 


tuberculosis 





Reasons for Discount Policy 


What are some of the reasons for the 
present policy of discounting teachers’ ex- 
perience gained in other schools by which 
teachers are deprived of actual dollars — 
amounting in most cases to about $100 
per year of discounted experience? The 
following are most prevalent: 

1. Provincialism. Amazing as it may 
seem, there is still a feeling that teachers 
who enter one system from another are 
intruders and should not be given a salary 
status equal to teachers in the system who 
have equal experience and education. A 
member of a board of education stated that 
his board felt that experience in the local 
school system was worth more to the 
community than experience in some other 
town. Such an argument is not true in 
every case. Experience in other systems has 
often been the spark that generated im- 
provements in a new situation. 

Another board member stated that few 
teachers with more than five years’ ex- 
perience are hired because it is not fair to 
local teachers. What makes it unfair? The 
answer was not given — perhaps because 
there really is no valid answer. 

Let us suppose that A and B are teach- 
ers. Both graduated from the same college 
together with comparable records. A was 
employed in X school while B was em- 
ployed in Y school. Both have taught suc- 
cessfully in their respective communities 
for ten years. At the end of ten years, A 
applied for a position and was employed in 
school Y. The board of education felt it 
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was not fair to B if A were placed on the 
same salary as B, so A was penalized five 
years of experience and was placed on the 
salary schedule with those of five years’ 
experience — teachers who were high 
school seniors when A started on his first 
teaching position. Who is being treated 
unfairly? The answer is not B —the real 
answer is A. This hypothetical case is not 
unusual. It occurs constantly. 


Reasons Are Unsound 


A superintendent said, “We feel teach- 
ing in our system should be worth more 
than the same experience in another 
school.” This statement likely has refer- 
ence to the worth of that experience to 
his own system, but even if that is the 
correct interpretation, it is not universally 
true. Another administrator believes that 
teachers do not improve much after five 
years of teaching and gave this as a reason 
for allowing only five years of experience 
gained in other systems. 

But provincialism is not to be found 
only among members of boards of educa- 
tion and administrators. Astounding as it 
is, two rather large school systems in 
Michigan reported that the policy of dis- 
counting experience in excess of five years 
was approved by local teacher groups in 
co-operation with the administration. 
Again, no reason was given — again, be- 
cause there is no sound one to give. 

Do teachers really feel that moving from 
one system to another is undesirable and 
should be opposed? It is doubtful that 
they do, since teachers are aware that ex- 
perience comes through contacts with vari- 
ous situations. It is well known that many 
teachers fee! that certain professional prac- 
tices are not favorable to them, but it 
may be well for them to reconsider some 
of their own thinking regarding what they 
stand for, and refrain from advocating 
policies detrimental to themselves and their 
co-workers. It is one thing to have pride 
in one’s town and one’s work, but when 
that pride becomes selfish, it becomes detri- 
mental to all concerned. 

Provincialism has no place in any state 
system of education in the United States. 
Such attitudes indicate ignorance of the 
organization and administration of public 
education in the various states. 


The Economy Reason 


2. Finance. It is well known that schools 
need more money than they are now re- 
ceiving. More is needed for salaries, sup- 
plies, expanded curriculums, better and 
more buildings, and many other purposes. 
But is it defensible that boards of edu- 
cation and administrators follow policies 
which literally rob teachers of a part of 
their rightful salaries simply because they 
entered the system with experience gained 
in another system and thereby ask them to 
help support the school system in this way? 
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The “hard, cold facts” of finance must be 
considered, but those facts should be ap- 
plied not only to those teachers who en- 
tered with experience gained in other sys- 
tems. The discount policy is seldom ap- 
plied to anyone except teachers. 

Public schools are to be supported by 
the public and there is evidence that the 
public will do so in greater measure if it 
is convinced that more money for schools 
will reap better fruit. It is basically and 
ethically wrong to ask teachers to contrib- 
ute portions of their earned salaries 
through such discount policies to help pay 
the cost of education. 

Some administrators have stated that 
the discount policy is necessary because 
the budget cannot support the large ex- 
penditure for salaries in cases where the 
faculty consists of a large proportion of 
teachers with many years of experience. 
Perhaps such systems have refused to hire 
beginners, but have consistently hired ex- 
perienced teachers on the discount basis. 
such overloading at the upper end of the 
experience scale need not occur in normal 
circumstances, if attention is given to 
proper balance in years of experience when 
teachers are employed. 

It cannot be questioned that the cost 
of teachers’ salaries is a serious problem 
where faculties are composed of large num- 
bers of older teachers high on the salary 
schedule. But it must be remembered that 
education is a state function. The public 
schools of the state really comprise but 
one system. The local districts are but 
subdivisions of the state system so organ- 
ized and administered for democratic rea- 
sons. Practically every state is dedicated 
to local control of education, but local 
control does not imply that financial sup- 
port must also be local. Recent years have 
seen a greatly accelerated trend toward 
state aid for schools and this trend has 
not yet run its course. 

Since education is a state function, and 
the state is supporting education to a 
greater degree than ever before, is it not 
feasible that a solution to the financial 
reason given for the discount policy could 
be met by tying the cost of teachers’ 
salaries to the state-aid formula? Every 
school system should be encouraged to 
maintain a balance among the various age 
groups of teachers, but if the cost of 
teachers’ salaries should become excessive, 
state aid could be arranged to compensate 
the local district for the greater financial 
burden. 


Can Experience Be Judged? 


3. Quality of Experience. Another rea- 
son frequently given is that, “We pay for 
the quality of experience the teacher has 
had.” What does this imply? It indicates 
that the worth of a teacher can be evalu- 
ated with such precision and finality that 





the teacher can be rightfully placed on 
the salary schedule of the system to which 
he transferred. To the writer’s knowledge, 
this is something much desired, but not 
yet accomplished, except in a very general 
way. The real worth of a teacher must 
be judged in light of the growth of chil- 
dren taught by the teacher. To date, no 
satisfactory instrument has been devised 
to measure teacher worth in terms of pupil 
growth. The personal opinion of adminis- 
trators, supervisors, or members of boards 
of education is insufficient to decide 
whether a teacher shall receive $3,500 or 
$3,800 or even $3,600. Furthermore, it is 
seldom that administrators observe the 
teachers they consider for employment. 
College credentials, a telephone call, or a 
letter from a previous school system gen- 
erally is the basis for judgment. More 
objective means must be found before 
evaluation of teachers’ worth can be justly 
used to place teachers on the salary sched- 
ule irrespective of years of experience. 


Probation a Defense? 


4. Probation Period Necessary. There is 
a feeling among administrators and mem- 
bers of boards of education that it takes 
an experienced teacher “a couple of years” 
to become acquainted with the system 
and the community and therefore the 
“discount policy” is justified. It would 
seem that if it takes an experienced teacher 
two years to familiarize himself fully with 
his job there is doubt that he will ever 
do so. It is extremely doubtful that an 
experienced teacher requires so much time 
to become adjusted. Given a semester, at 
most, an experienced teacher will have 
mastered the adjustment quite well. 

The probationary period of one or two 
years may be a defensible policy, but dur- 
ing that period that teacher should re- 
ceive the salary paid, other teachers of 
equal experience and education. If, during 
the probationary period the administration 
feels the teacher has been unsuccessful, he 
may be dismissed, but during the proba- 
tionary period, the teacher should be 
treated as if the administration is con- 
fident he will be successful. The writer has 
found no case in which teachers whose 
experience was discounted were later ad- 
vanced on the salary schedule to a point 
equal to local teachers of similar years’ 
experience. 

Though the writer has received other 
reasons to justify the discount policy, the 
four listed are the major ones. The per- 
petuation of a policy which deprives teach- 
ers of honestly earned money is contrary to 
humane treatment of our fellow men, and 
if allowed to continue will tend to drive 
teachers out of teaching and will undoubt- 
edly have an influence on convincing boys 
and girls of high school and college age 
to choose other vocations than teaching. 
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Unconventional But Successful — 





The Nyssa Athletic 


In 1939, when a high school was built at 
Nyssa, Oregon, it appeared that much more 
land than was necessary had been secured as 
a site. With the area available, it 
sible to lay out two athletic 
track and football and another for baseball 
Even with these there 
great deal of the site which was not needed 

In 1948, it was necessary to expand the 
school plant. The school district that had con- 
sidered its site too large, now wondered if it 
were large enough. It became immediately ap- 
parent that there would not be room for two 
athletic fields. 


was pos- 
fields, one for 
areas in 


use, was a 


*Superintendent of Schools, Nyssa, Ore 


Henry H. Hartley* 


The all-purpose athletic field, illustrated on 
this page, became the answer to our particular 
problem. It is compact, it fits into a corner 
of our property and permits of the very 
economical use of the land. 

This particular design was dictated by neces- 
sity. We find, however, that it has certain ad- 
vantages over the conventional layouts. Prob- 
ably the most obvious advantage has to do 
with the use of lights. One installation can 
adequately serve all three sports of football, 
baseball, and track. 

It is, of course, apparent that baseball and 
football are very adequately served by the 
arrangement. The unconventional track may 





Field 


cause some concern to those primarily inter- 
ested in that phase of the matter. This track 
has been in use for five years. We find no 
appreciable difference in times in such events 
as the quarter, the half, and the mile races. 
The 220-yard straightaway, takes care of the 
sprints and hurdles. If we have any difficulty 
it is in arranging the exchanges on some of 
the relay races to avoid the curves. The only 
difference this seems to make is that the start 
and finish cannot always be at the middle 
point of the straightaway. 

in. wide at the base, 
tapering to 4 in. at the top and 12 in. high, 
has been constructed at the pole of the track. 


A concrete curb, 8 
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The Nyssa Athletic Field looking toward the long one-story high school building. The bleachers behind 
home plate and adjoining the ball diamond are movable. 









The straightaway is curbed on both sides. The 
track itself is constructed of 6 in. of pit-run 
gravel as a base, topped with 4 in. of cinders 


play and to minimize dangers to runners dur 
ing football games, the ground within the oval 
was tapered to the lip of the curb. There is 
It drains well and has developed a firm sur- room between the football field and the curb 
face. In order to prevent baseballs striking for high-jump, pole-vault, and broad-jump 
the curb and bouncing back into the field of — pits with the necessary runways. 









This information is offered with the thought 
that some other school district may be faced 
with similar problems and would welcome a 
description of our experience with this type of 
all-purpose athletic field 









Economy Achieved by — 












School Bus Preventive Maintenance 





school buses 
has long since proved to be the safest and 
most economical method of keeping the school 
transportation service geared to definite time 
and routing schedules. There is, of course, 
well-planned organization and procedure back 
of any safe, economical, and dependable bus 
service. In a given situation much will depend 
upon the bus as such, the method of mainte- 
nance, and the driver. If any one of these 
requisites is not up to par there is bound to 
be an undesirable effect on the part played 
by the other two 

For purposes of discussion of the mainte- 
nance program it is assumed that the buses in 
question are suited to their particular uses and 


Preventive maintenance for 


that they are being driven by competent 
drivers. The program should include reports 
from drivers at any time that any of the 


working parts of the bus seem to warrant 


*School 


rransportation 


Delmar, N. ¥ 


Consultant 
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B. H. Belknap” 


attention. Forms for making such reports as 
indicated should include bus number, speed- 
ometer reading, date, and name of the driver 
making the report. The several parts and sys- 
tems in the make-up of the bus should also 
be listed for easy checking by the driver 
Routine of the handling of these reports should 
be well established and not left to the changing 
fancy of parties concerned 

Aside from the driver report form, 
should be a job sheet through the use of 
which all maintenance work may not only be 
recorded but identified with each bus. This job 
sheet should make provision for showing all ac- 
cessories, materials, parts, prices and cost, and 
labor, rates and cost. There should be space for 
the consolidation of costs and a spot for the 
indication that work has been checked where 
helpers are concerned. The personnel needed 
in any operation will depend on the number 
of buses in the fleet as well as the daily mileage 


there 


in the schedule 


good driver- 
mechanic can meet the needs of five or less 
The mechanic for six to eleven bus 
fleets should be able to do emergency driving; 
greater numbers of buses require additional 
help. 


Usually a 


buses. 


Control Chart Needed 


Yhe preventive maintenance program should 
be arranged in chart form on tagboard stock 
for garage use. The procedures are of two 
classes: those which depend on bus mileage 
and those which depend on time or season. 
It is well to keep the two types in separate 
columns. Headings in bold type are desirable 
In cases where the individual bus does not 
cover 1000 miles or more a month, the mile- 
age procedures have been found desirable on a 
monthly basis rather than on mileage. 

It is true that the chassis companies pro- 
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SCHOOL BUS PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 





Mileage basis intervals should be carried out on a monthly basis if monthly mileage is less than 1,000 miles 





























PRE-SERVICE CHECK LIST — 
Group 1 below. Also check wheel studs, spring clips, univer- 
—~* tire pressure (see a. lights, brakes, brake and clutch 

packing, 
foees, fire tien te 


GROUP 1 —EACH 1,000 MILES OR AT MONTHLY INTERVALS. 
Chassis lubrication (see chassis manual for weights and grades 





Ghats tetdlien tt tee, Ginn wintown, cinta tebe, home 
and signs. Wesh bus exterior. Clean 


EACH WEEK — 
Check tire pressure (see chart). Check radiator and crank 


mir’ors. 


Bus No. 
Nature of trouble: 


of lubricants), body locks and hinges (light oil), motor oil 
change if not filteredytire pressure, fluid level in radiator and 
battery. 


GROUP 2 — EACH 2,000 MILES OR EACH TWO MONTHS. 


Repeat Group 1. Wash air filter and refill. Refill distributor 
grease cup and turn down. Examine tires for uneven wear. 
Lubricate transmission shift linkage. 


GROUP 3— EACH 3,000 MILES OR EACH THREE MONTHS. 










































Repeat Group 1. Change motor ail if filtered. Lubricate gener- 
ator (a few drops of light oil). Check idling jet and idling 
speed of motor. Lubricate steering gear. 


GROUP 4~— EACH 5,000 MILES OR EACH FIVE MONTHS. 
Repeat Group 1. Clean and repack front wheel bearings. 
Examine brake linings. Rotate wheels (right to left, front to 
back etc.). Check front wheel toe-in, caster and camber. Lubri- 
cate starting motor and gear. Lubricate brake and clutch pedal 
linkage. Check adjustment of hand and foot brakes. Check 
brake fluid level. Check clutch adjustment. Tune up motor 
(minor) and clean carburetor and sediment cup. Check 
generator charging rate, fan belt adjustment hose and hose 
connections. Clean spark plugs and check gap. 


GROUP 5—EACH 10,000 MILES OR EACH TEN MONTHS. 
Repeat Groups 1, 2 and 4. Replace spark plugs (see manual 
for right temperature and gap). Inspect distributor points and 
gap. Replace oil filter cartridge. Tune up motor (major) and 
check timing. Check muffler and tail pipe. 


EACH 30,000 MILES — 
Rebuild fuel pump and grind valves. (Exhaust valve guides 
may need replecing.) Repack universals and rear axle bear- 
ings if not otherwise lubricated. 

EACH 60,000 MILES — 
Examine working parts of front wheel assembly. Check spring 
assembly, shackle bolts and bushings. Replace fuel pump and 
rebuild shock absorbers. 

EACH 90,000 MILES — 
Reassemble chassis and motor working parts and replace all 
parts showing wear. (Give special attention to spring shackles, 
motor bearings, wrist pins, gear shift linkage, rings, valves and 
valve inserts ) 


case fluid level. Inspect lights and windshield wipers. Check 
radiator with hydrometer when using volatile antifreeze and 
on approach of life expectancy of battery. (See chart for 
charge and freezing point.) 


EACH TWO WEEKS — 


Check fluid level of battery (% inch above plates). Check 
brake fluid level, entrance and emergency door operation. 
Check bus interior for cleanliness. 


EACH FALL — 
Drain crank case, flush with flushing oil and refill with winter 


weight motor oil. Drain and flush radiator with flushing com- 
pound. Refill with water and anti-freeze added (See chart for 
proper amount.). Drain differential and transmission and 
flush with flushing oil under pressure. Refill with winter 
weight lubricants. Check hose condition and hose connections 
Check body-chassis clamps for tightness. 


EACH SPRING — 


Drain radiator and save non-volatile anti-freeze. (Store in 
metal or dark glass containers or store in a dark storage.) 
Drain and flush radiator with flushing compound and refill 
with water and add rust inhibitor. Drain crank case, remove 
motor base and flush with flushing oil under pressure. Replace 
motor base gasket and motor base and refill with summer 
weight motor oil. Drain differential and transmission and 
flush with flushing oil under pressure. Refill with summer 
weight lubricants. Check body-chassis clamps for tightness. 


EACH SUMMER — 


Block up chassis to remove part of weight from tires or remove 
tires and store in cool well ventilated storage. Take battery 
out of bus and place on charging block often enough to keep 
fully charged. Block clutch pedal to keep clutch in disengaged 
position. Examine window sash for need of repair or replace- 
ment. Check seat condition and apply a light treatment of 
saddle soap to leather seat covers. Check tool equipment, first 
aid kit, fire extinguishers and heaters. Examine body for 
needed body repairs and paint. 


BATTERY FREEZING POINT 












TIRE PRESSURE CHART 


































































vide maintenance manuals with their particular 
products. These manuals 
reference as to parts, 


are desirable - for 
accessories, weights and 
grades of lubricants recommended. The pro 
cedures, however, are usually predicated on 
long mileages day in and day out. Some 


manuals make allowance for the long haul, 


intercity, and the short haul. None of the 
plans, however, make particular provision 
for the daily hours of idleness, vacation 


periods, and summer layup as well as so little 
use at any one time each day as to heat the 
oil in the motor base to a point where de- 
tergent oil is sure to provide its detergent 
effect. The school-bus maintenance program, 
therefore, varies from that for similar chassis 
units operating under entirely different con- 
ditions 
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Charge Sp. Gr. Freezing Pt. 
__ Size Ply Pressure Capacity Full 1.291 to 1.316 —SOF 
700 x 20 8 504% 1950# % “ 1.261 to 1.289 —31F 
750 x20 8 55 2250 %° 1.241 to 1.256 —17F 
825 x20 10 60 2750 Ye “ 1.196 to 1.226 — 6F 
900 x 20 10 65 3450 Empty 1.136 to 1.161 + 8F 
RADIATOR ANTI-FREEZE CHART 
Freezing £ Denatured Alcohol Ethylene Glycol 

+20F “20% Vol. 975 Sp. Gr. 17% Vol. 1.026 Sp. Gr. 

+10F 30% Vol. .965 Sp. Gr. 25% Vol. 1.038 Sp. Gr. 

Zero 39% Vol. 955 Sp. Gr. 33% Vol. 1.048 Sp. Gr. 

—10F 45% Vol. 945 Sp. Gr. 39% Vol. 1.056 Sp. Gr. 

—20F 50% Vol. .935 Sp. Gr. 44% Vol. 1.063 Sp. Gr. 

—30F 62% Vol. .925 Sp. Gr. 49% Vol. 1.069 Sp. Gr. 

Practice Preventive Maintenance for Safety and Economy 
Copyright, 1952, B. H. Belknap, Delmar, N. Y. 


On first glance at the chart one is likely to 
feel that it involves unnecessary detail. On 
more careful examination, mileage factors 
crop up for attention no more often than each 
1000 miles or each 30 days. A little added 
attention is required each three, six, and nine 
years. From the standpoint of time or season, 
a weekly check of tire pressure and electrical 
accessories is a must from the standpoint of 
safety. Each two weeks the battery and brake 
fluid levels need checking. Each fall and spring 
there is the usual change to meet seasonal 
conditions where climate makes such change 
either desirable or necessary. Finally, there is 
the chore of preparing for the summer layup 
This is an essential procedure where buses are 
not going to be operated frequently during the 
vacation period 


DRIVER'S MECHANICAL REPORT 


caries Speedometer reading........ 


Location :* 


Accessories Steering gear 
Cocling system Tires 

Ignition Brakes 

Fuel system Doors 

Motor Windows 

Ligkts Heaters 

Wheels Windshield wipers 


*Check and write a report on the back of this form. 


PE ciiccbtdereeeesns.ognes te éeo«e 
(To be filed promptly with mechanic or 
supervisor according to policy.) 
The original form measures 5% by 8% inches and 
provides ample space for the driver’s report. 


Bus Cumulative Record 


In following a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram, it is necessary that each bus in the 
fleet have a folder in the files in which job 
sheets and driver reports may be filed for 
future reference. Examination of the cumula- 
tive record of each bus will provide the 
mechanie with an understanding of individual 
bus needs not possible in any other way. By 
having such an individual bus record to refer 
to the mechanic will know whether valve 
grinding is due at the 30,000 mile interval 
He will also know just how much of a reas- 
sembly job is due at the 90,000 mile interval 

It is pointed out that from the nature of 
the school-bus operation there is nothing 
gained through use of high-test gas. Of course, 
it is desirable that one use the same gas at 
all times so as to get carburetors set to make 
the best use of the fuel mileagewise. Oil should 
be changed each 1000 miles or 30 days 
(whichever first takes place) if operating 
without an oil filter, or each 3000 mile in- 
terval. if the motor is filter equipped. Oil 
should be of the heavy duty*type but as 
lightweight as possible without undue oil use. 

Tire pressure is important from the stand- 
point of economy as well as safety. Proper 
pressures for the several sizes of tires should 
always be available in chart form. A chart 
for the battery freezing point will also enable 
mechanics to determine the extent to which 
charged. A chart for radiator antifreeze is also 
a must for winter. 

Whatever program the school board follows 
in its administration of the school transporta- 
tion with a line of authority and responsibility 
from administration, supervision, mechanic 
driver, and custodial staff, it is apparent that 
the individual bus should be specifically ac- 
counted for. In this connection, payrolls, job 
sheets, bills, and gas-and-oil slips may be 
posted on record forms each month. A form 
for this purpose need not be larger than 5 by 
8 inches. The particular bus by number, make, 
year, capacity, and previous mileage should 
appear across the top of one side to serve as 
a fixed charges file. The opposite side to serve 
as a record of maintenance and operation, will 
need to provide spaces to identify the month, 
indicate the mileage for each month, the 
quantity of gas and oil with cost, the mainte- 
nance and repair materials, mechanic labor, 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XII: 








Active Board Espousal of School 


Election Propositions 


It is probably not inaccurate to say that no 
function of government in the United States 
is closer to the people and their ideals of 
American democracy than the trusteeship over 
public education local school 
boards. 

But while a school board is charged with 
the ultimaie responsibility —- moral as well as 
legal — for the conduct of the public educa- 
tional system in the community, it is neverthe- 
less typical of our American theory of “gov- 
ernment by checks and balances” that the 
rights and privileges associated with school 
board membership are surrounded by numer- 
ous limitations and responsibilities. 


exercised by 


Broad Grants of General Powers 

With the responsibility for the “conduct” 
of local public education embracing such 
varied and far-reaching functions as those 
of (1) organizing, (2) furnishing financial 
support for, (3) administering, (4) appraising, 
and (5) interpreting the school system to the 
public, it is understandable to find that 
local school boards are usually invested by 
their state legislatures with broad grants of 
general powers on the basis of which these 
functions are to be carried out. 

Moreover, with the variety of local govern- 
mental agencies and community residents with 
whom a board of education must deal — not 
infrequently the public school system will con- 
stitute the largest single economic operation 
in its community — it is also understandable 
that school boards, in their day-to-day opera- 
tions, are apt to be guided by both the desires 
of the community residents, as well as the 
needs of the school system. It goes without 
saying that the two will not always coincide. 

And therein lies the rub. For in their day- 
to-day operations school boards are frequently 
able to best exercise their unquestioned broad 
grant of powers only by employing other, 
more specific powers which, the board may 
feel, are implied by the general powers. This 
theory of “implied powers” of school boards 
has met with almost universal acceptance in 
the American courts. 

On occasion, however, when a board at- 
tempts to satisfy what is, in its judgment, a 
definite community need — viz., a bond issue 
to permit additional construction to meet prob- 
able future enrollments — it may collide head- 
on with an adverse public opinion. Such oppo- 
sition exists, it will frequently be evident, 
not because the proposed construction is 
not needed, but rather because the attend- 


*J. J. Ferris High School, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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ant burden on the taxpayers is not desired. 
Such clashes in viewpoint frequently will 
result in litigation wherein, among other 
issues, the opponents will question the validity 
of the board’s exercise of an implied power. 

An example of this type of litigation was 
settled recently in the New Jersey Supreme 
Court. The case’ revolved around a not un- 
common issue: May a school board take posi- 
tive action aimed at convincing the taxpayer- 
voters to cast affirmative votes on a school 
election question? 


Facts of Case 

On December 2, 1952, the electors of the 
Parsippany-Troy Hills Township school dis- 
trict voted, by 875 to 542, to issue $560,000 
in bonds to finance the first half of a pro- 
posed program to enlarge several school 
buildings. 

Prior to the election, the board of educa- 
tion had obtained approval for the proposed 
program from the State Commissioner of 
Education and from the local government 
board, as required by existing statute. How- 
ever, the statutes also provided that whenever 
the planning board of a municipality had 
adopted a master plan, “no public 
improvement or structure . or any im- 
provement” was to be constructed or author- 
ized by a school board “until the location, 
character, and extent thereof has been sub- 
mitted to the planning board for approval.” 
The record showed that in this instance the 
plans for the proposed school building pro- 
gram had not been submitted to the municipal 
planning board prior to the election. 

The board of education had also spent some 
$358.85 to print and circulate an 18-page 
booklet wherein were depicted such facts as the 
growth of the school population, the inade- 
quacies of the existing facilities, the proposed 
immediate additions, the proposed future ad- 
ditions (to be deferred until 1955), the aggre- 
gate and annual costs of the immediate pro- 
gram, and the effect upon taxes of such costs. 
In addition, the booklet contained several 
exhortations “Vote Yes — December 2, 1952,” 
and an entire page describing the financial and 
educational consequences should the vote be 
adverse. The fact that the funds to cover 
this booklet came from the board of educa- 
tion budget appropriation captioned “Current 
expenses, administrative, architecture fees, 
preliminary” was later described as an “irregu- 


Citizens to Protect Public Funds et al. v 
Education of Parsippany-Troy Hills Township, 
98 A.2d 673, National Reporter System 


Board of 


cited as 


Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D* 


larity” by the court, but had no apparent 
bearing on the final decision. 

Evidence was also presented to show that 
on the day before the election the superintend- 
ent of schools—-- with the approval of the 
president of the board of education — had 
advised the principals of the several district 
schools that the 4-8 grade pupils might be 
permitted to hear a 15-minute panel discus- 
sion of the proposed building program, This 
discussion, conducted under board of education 
auspices, was to be broadcast by a local radio 
station as a “public service.” It was later 
agreed by both litigants that the discussion as 
broadcast was purely informative, and con- 
tained no exhortatoin to vote affirmatively. 
The broadcast, as thus presented, was heard 
by some of the pupils — but not by all. 

The plaintiff taxpayer-voters now sought to 
have an unfavorable lower court ruling re- 
versed, and the proposed building program 
declared illegal on the grounds: (1) the 
board’s failure, prior to the referendum, to 
submit its building plans to the local plan- 
ning board, was contrary to statute, and made 
the election invalid; (2) the board’s use of 
public funds for the booklet constituted an 
illegal attempt to influence the election; and 
(3) the board’s attempt to “propagandize” 
the pupils, via the radio broadcast, was con- 
trary to the statutory prohibition against 
school officials requesting or directing pupils 
to engage in activities which “promote, favor, 
or oppose any bond issue proposal . . . sub- 
mitted at [an] .. . election.” 


The Issues 

The issues in this case which are of particu- 
lar interest to school board members were 
two in number — one, narrow and specific; 
the second, broad and general. 

The first might be worded as follows: Was 
the fact that the board of education had not, 
prior to the election, submitted its proposed 
building plans to the local planning board con- 
trary to statute, or of sufficient importance to 
invalidate an election wherein the related 
bond issue was approved? 

The second—of much more interest and 
significance — was: To what extent and in 
what manner, may a board of education at- 
tempt to secure, by pre-election actions, the 
approval of an election proposition which the 
board favors? 


Findings of the Court 


With regard to the first of these issues, the 
court opinion noted that the consent of the 
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State Commission of Education involved 
the adequacy, and degree of utilization, of the 
district educational while that of 
the Local Board related to the 
reasonableness of the amounts to be ex- 
pended their effect 
fiscal status of the municipalities conterned 


facilities ; 
Government 
and on the subsequent 
Both consents, the opinion pointed out, were 
expressly made “conditions precedent” to the 
submission of the proposal to the electorate 


Then it continued 
islature 


“The failure of the leg- 
to. make compliance with the 
statute [relating to the planning board] also 
a condition precedent 

the Legislature did not 


is persuasive that 


intend such submis- 


sion as an additional requirement Log- 
ically, indeed,” the opinion concluded, ‘there 
could be no purpose in submitting the pro- 


posed improvement to the planning board for 
its consideration until the procedures for 
authorizing the financing of the improvement 
were completed and the ability to pay for the 
improvements reasonably established.” 

Seeing no merit in the claim that the sub 
mission of plans to the planning board must 
precede the referendum election, the court held 
that the 
was valid 


December 2 election, as conducted, 
Turning then to the second issue — partic- 
ularly as it related to the booklet the court 
pointed out that since the election had been 
held prior to the court hearing on this claim, 
the had become And since the 
booklet on its face showed that it was not 
intended for use in with the de- 
ferred half of the program, “the 
resolution of new, or even similar, issues as 
to other actions attempted by the [board] 
for a similar purpose in the future must 
await the event.”’ This, in effect, denied any 
hope of the plaintiffs to invalidate the de- 
ferred portion of the building program because 
of board actions in connection with the cur- 
rent program. Nevertheless, the opinion con- 
tinued, the court desired to make its views 
plain, because of the importance of the ques- 
tion of board expenditure of public funds 


issue moot 
connection 
expansion 


After noting that there was no express stat 
utory provision authorizing the board to 
expend such funds, the court held that such 
power nevertheless to be found “by 
necessary or fair implications, in the 
| provision] which enumerates the permissible 
items which may be included in the annual 
budget, and particularly as incident to 

building, enlarging, repairing, or furnish- 
ing of a schoolhouse or The 
power so implicit plainly embraces the making 
of reasonable expenditures for the purpose of 
giving voters relevant to aid them in 
reaching an informed judgment when voting 
upon the proposal 


was 


schoolhouses 


facts 


The opinion then defined a “fair presenta- 
tion of the as one which necessarily 
included “all consequences, good and bad, of 
the proposal as may be foreseen.” If a 
fair in that sense, the court 
went on, then “the power to make reasonable 
expenditure for the purpose may fairly be 
implied as within the purview of the power 
indeed duty, of the board of education to 


facts” 


presentation 1s 
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formulate the 
first 


construction program in the 
instance.’ 

In this particular case, however, the court 
went on, “the board was not content 
simply to present the facts. The exhortation 
Vote Yes is repeated on three pages, and the 
dire consequences of the failure so to do are 
overdramatized.”” And since the public funds 
entrusted to the board belonged equally to 
the proponents and opponents of the proposi- 
tion, the court found that the use of such 
funds to finance not only the “fair presenta- 
tion” of facts, but “arguments to per- 
suade the voters that only one side had merit” 
was not within the implied power and was, 
therefore, unlawful 


also 


Some Important Remarks 

The opinion then made these significant 
remarks: ‘We do not mean that the public 
body (i.e., the school board) formulating the 
program is otherwise restrained from advocat- 
ing and espousing its adoption by the voters 
Indeed, as in the instant case, when the pro- 
gram represents the body’s judgment of what 
is required in the effective discharge of its 
responsibilities, it is not only the right but 
perhaps the duty of the body to endeavor to 
secure the assent of the voters thereto 
It is the expenditure of public funds in support 
of one side only in a manner which gives the 
dissenters no opportunity to present their side 
which is outside the pale.” 

With respect to the alleged propagandizing 
effect of the pre-election radio broadcast, the 
court held that the “exposure” of the school 
children to the admitted factual broadcast 
was not contrary to existing statute. The 
choice of media to give the necessary facts 
to the electorate, the court 
“whether by the use of booklet, radio broad- 
cast, newspaper advertising, or other means, 
was within the discretion, reasonably exer- 
cised, of the board of education.” 

Thus with the first of the three grounds for 
reversal of the lower court decision refuted, 
the second declared moot, and the third denied 
completely, the validity of the election was 
upheld 


also noted, 


Significance of the Case 

The points of significance in this case are 
numerous. 

First: In the presence of statutory provi- 
sions requiring approval by each of two gov- 
ernmental agencies, prior to the related refer- 
endum, of a school board’s proposed building 
program, the absence of a similar provision 
with reference to a third agency will be per- 
suasive that the legislature did not intend sub- 
mission of the plans to the latter agency to 
be an additional requirement. 

It will be recognized that this point illus- 
trates the usual view in American jurispru- 
dence that only those governmental agencies 
specifically named by law may exercise con- 
trol over the policies and practices of school 
boards 

Second: Allegations which seek to void a 
school election because of “illegal” attempts 
by school boards to influence the referendum 





become moot when brought to court after the 
election is held. 


Third: Actions, even if illegal, by which a 
school board allegedly attempted to influence 
a previous election, may not be attributed to 
the board in connection with a future elec- 
tion until the actual attempt occurs 

Fourth: School boards implied 
powers to make reasonable expenditures, in 
order to give pertinent facts with 
regard to a board’s proposed building pro- 
gram, such facts act to aid them in 
reaching an informed judgment when voting 
on the related school bond election proposal 

This “implied” from the 
board’s uncontested “general” power to under- 


possess 
voters 


since 


power arises 
take schoolhouse construction and renovation 
Two related inferences should be noted, 
boards may not perform acts for 
which no authority exists in the law, either 
express or implied; and while, in the absence 
of statutory prescription, local boards may 
have discretionary authortiy, the courts may 
well deny, as an abuse of such discretionary 
powers, a board’s claim to “implied” powers. 
Fifth: The proper board’s 
power to supply voters with relevant facts 
concerning an election proposition requires a 
“fair presentation” of the facts 
A “fair presentation” would be one, pre- 
sumably, which includes all the foreseeable 
consequences, good and bad, of the referen- 
dum proposition — viz., not only the antici- 
pated improvements in educational oppor- 
tunities, but also the increased tax rate, etc. 
Sixth: When a school board decides on an 
educational program — which represents the 
board’s considered judgment of what is re- 
quired in the effective discharge of its respon- 
sibilities 


however 


exercise of a 


it becomes the board’s right, and 
duty, to endeavor to secure the assent of the 
voters thereto. 

This point, which would appear to be but 
another corollary of the view that the preser- 
vation of the American way of life requires 
that contrcl of the schools be kept as close 
to the people as possible, illustrates also how 
an occasion may arise wherein a school board 
must put aside its normal functions of policy 
formulation and adjudication, and take direct 
action in an executive capacity 

Acceptable procedures whereby such board 
action might lawfully be carried out could 
involve the use of a radio or television pro- 
gram, or other forum, wherein both sides of 


the proposition would be and 


presented 
discussed 

Seventh: The action of a board in expend- 
ing public funds for booklets, 
which advocate 
on a referendum proposition, or argue to per- 
suade voters that only one side has merit, is 
unlawful 


or other media, 
only the board’s viewpoint 


Eighth: The mere exposure of pupils to a 
fair, pre-election presentation of relevant facts 
concerning a school bond election proposal 
not, of itself, constitute illegal 
gandizing of school children. 

And finally it should be noted that this 
case, in addition to illustrating clearly how, 


does propa- 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Better Teaching Achieved in — 








The Culver City Ec ucational Plant 


During the 1951 California state superin- 
tendents’ convention, I was introduced to a 
retired school superintendent with many years 
of service, particularly in the rural and agri- 
cultural areas of our state. Introduced to him 
as the head of the Culver City school district, 
this educator said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“I hear you people have revived the same 
type of schoolhouse planning we had in the 
‘little red schoolhouse’ of fifty years ago.” I 
enjoyed this good natured jesting because in 
many ways what this gentleman had to say 
was true about Culver City’s new 3% million 
dollar educational plant 

This school includes all grades from kinder- 
garten through an adult education center all 
on one site, and in that respect is not unlike 
the old-fashioned one-room country school- 
house where the teacher was responsibfe for 
students from kindergarten on up. But there 
all similarity ends for our new school plant 
includes 24 separate buildings, located on a 
57-acre site and serving more than 2000 
youngsters. The plant includes kindergarten, 
elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, and an adult-education center. 
To the best of our knowledge, this school is 
the first one in the United States which has 
been conceived, planned, and built to serve 
students from 5 to 65 years. 

The conception of a school plant incorporat- 
ing elementary, junior high, senior high, and 
adult education was born in 1949, at which 
time the Culver City School District, follow- 
ing a local election, became the Culver City 
Unified School District. In order to determine 
the present and future educational needs of 
the area, Harold Weaver, assistant superin- 
tendent and business manager, the Culver City 
school board, and the local PTA groups co-op- 





Dr. Jack Singer, Superintendent of 
the Culver City Unified School 
District, Culver City, Calif. 
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A typical Junior High School classroom showing the teacher's alcove 
with sink and storage cupboards. A germicidal lamp has been provided. 


erated in making a thorough doorbell-pushing 
survey of the entire district. This survey gath- 
ered the facts on the number of school-age 
youngsters in the community, their age groups, 
the projected population increase of the area 
in the future. The study also took into con- 
sideration the amount of residential building 
planned at that time. An exhaustive study of 
these facts made it possible for our district 
to gauge its needs and thus know what to plan 
for. A survey of this type is always a ticklish 
matter and the final figures are arrived at 
only after some crystal-ball gazing in addition 
to the factual data which the survey has 
uncovered. The Culver City School Board and 
the PTA did an excellent job on the survey 
Their hard work has provided a sound basis 
for a school building program for this com- 
munity of 25,000 people 

Upon these findings, Daniel, Mann, John- 
son and Mendenhall, architects and engineers 
based their entire planning. Our first and 
most pressing need was for an elementary 
school. DMJ&M submitted the plans for the 
Farragut Elementary School in the summer 
of 1949 and received the approval of the dis- 
trict. Construction began immediately. The 


elementary school consists of an administrative 
building, a multipurpose building which serves 
both as an indoor cafeteria and auditorium, a 
kitchen, a kindergarten building with two 
classrooms, and a small kitchen service unit, 
plus five classroom wings with an average of 
three classrooms to each wing. 

The careful planning of the entire School 
is evident in many respects, such as the loca 
tion of classroom wings so they are proximate 
to the multipurpose building, the kitchen, and 
the outdoor dining court. Each classroom has 
an adjacent individual outdoor classroom area 
where large-scale student projects can be 
handled without the confusion of rearranging 
the inside classroom. Each classroom wing 
has its own toilet facilities, while each class- 
room is equipped with a sink and a drinking 
fountain. Other features in the classrooms 
include radiant heat, asphalt-tile floors, acous- 
tic-tile ceilings, germicidal lamps, planned 
color schemes, storage facilities, work count- 
ers, and screen equipment for audio-visual 
educational aids. In addition in every building 
there is a public-address outlet, which is cen- 
tralized in the administration unit. The teach- 
ers in every classroom have direct contact with 
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The small kitchen, conveniently located between the two kindergartens of the 
Farragut Elementary School, simplifies the preparation of hot meals. 


any other classroom or the principal’s office 
through a telephone intercom system. After 
more than one year’s operation of the Farra- 
gut School, it has been proved without ques- 
tion that inclusion of these special features 
has been a definite educational and health 
asset for the students and teachers alike. 
Carefully chosen interior and exterior dec- 
orative colors have helped to create a pleas- 
ant, warm, and eye-appealing school rather 
than an outwardly cold and forbidding appear- 
ance, of which there are many examples cur- 
rently in educational use. Beyond question it 
has been proved that we all respond in mood 
to the colors which surround us, and a care- 
ful selection of pastel shades in the classrooms 
has helped establish receptiveness on the part 
of the students to classroom instruction. 
The use of germicidal lamps, another com- 
paratively new innovation suggested by the 
architects, has helped keep down the incidence 
and spread of common colds and childhood 
diseases. These lamps, which are kept burn- 
ing during the school day, kill air-borne bac- 
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Plot Plan, Culver City “Four-in-One” School, Culver City, Calif.— Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, 
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Attendance records substantiate the fact 
that schools equipped with these lamps have 
a better daily average attendance record than 
schools not so equipped 

Radiant heating, standard equipment in all 
three schools, has healthful benefits as it 
eliminates any “cold spots” in classroom 
areas. The heat is uniform and the floors are 
warm, a boon to children of kindergarten age 
who often curl up for naps on the classroom 
floor during rest periods 

Acoustical-tile ceilings are a 


teria 


definite asset 


in absorbing distracting classroom noises 
which are a threat to proper study 
concentration. 

The kindergarten building, with its own 


separate playground area, differs somewhat in 
style from the other classroom wings. The 
room furnishings, as well as all the equipment 
and even the building itself, are scaled down 
to match the size of the toddlers who occupy 
it. One of the classrooms has its own fire- 
place, and the kitchen mentioned before is 
adequately equipped to serve small-fry snacks 
during the school day. 

The bilateral lighting technique is used ex- 
tensively throughout the buildings. This sys- 
tem of admitting natural light into a room 
from opposite sources actually makes it un- 
necessary for us to use artificial light in the 
rooms during any part of the normal school 
day, overcast or cloudy weather not excluded. 
This lighting technique gives an amazing light 
uniformity in the rooms. Using a light meter, 
it is possible to walk from one corner of a 
room to the opposite corner without getting 
any significant fluctuation in the meter reading. 
While admitting plenty of natural light, our 
architects’ planning eliminated direct sun- 
light from the rooms. Direct sunlight results 
in glare, and glare is not good for young eyes 
One form of light control is the use of exterior 
louvers on the outside of the classrooms, 
which breaks up the direct sunlight and 
diffuses it into the room. Another eye-saving 
technique is the green chalkboard which gives 
a better balance and eliminates the hard con- 
trast caused by white chalk on a blackboard. 
The classrooms are equipped with light-colored 
furniture and desks so that there is a mini- 
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The large gymnasium in the Junior High School 
is divided into two smaller gymnasiums by the 
sliding steel door. 
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A homemaking classroom in the Junior High School division. 


mum amount of contrast between student's 
working papers and the background they are 
laid upon 

The Farragut Elementary School, designed 
to serve 600 pupils, is currently running at 
capacity. This opened its doors in 
April, 1950 


S¢ hool 


The Junior High School 


junior high school, completed in the 
fall of 1950, is situated immediately southeast 
of the elementary school. The school is made 
up of three classroom wings with a total of 23 
classrooms including certain classrooms with 
special features for public speaking, dramatics, 
homemaking, and laboratory work. The junior 
high school also has a complete physical educa- 


The 


The 


outdoor classroom area at 
Elementary School includes ample 


tion building. A prominent feature of both the 
junior and senior high school classrooms is 
the teachers alcove, which can also be used 
for students’ committee work while the rest 
of the class is studying. As the elementary 
school population moves up to the higher 
grade levels, enlargement plans call for the 
addition of six more junior high classrooms, 
to be completed by September, 1952, with 
another six classrooms scheduled for comple- 
tion by January, 1955. As in the elementary 
school, the junior high has all of the special 
features including bilateral lighting, germi- 
cidal lamps, acoustical-tile ceilings, planned 
color schemes, and radiant heating 

The junior and senior high schools share 
an administration unit, which includes the 
general offices, a night school or adult educa- 





the Farragut 


gardening space for pupils. 



























































The various classroom wings of the Culver City “Four-in-One” 
School are joined by covered, outdoor corridors. 


tion. office, a health department, counseling 
offices, and an attendance office. The sharing 
of this common facility posed a considerable 
problem in design and planning for Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall. By the use 
of a common administrative unit, sizable econ- 
omies could be effected as it would then be 
unnecessary to duplicate these facilities for 
each school. The problem of having both 
student bodies using this facility and yet keep 
the junior and senior high students socially 
apart was solved only after long conferences 
and submission of innumerable preliminary 
drawings to the school district. 


The High School Building 

The senior high school is made up of two 
classroom wings with a total of 21 class- 
rooms, an arts and crafts building, a home- 
making building with two classrooms and an 
area where decorating and furniture arrange- 
ments can be taught, and a shop building. 
The shop, one of the most completely equipped 
buildings for its size, contains facilities for 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, electrical, and 
general metals work. In addition, it has a 
paint shop complete with spray booth and an 
exhibit area where the students can display 
their handiwork. Now staffed by two teachers, 
the shop is divided into two large instruction 
rooms and a technical library. Expansion of 
the existing shop to six times its present size 
is planned. 

Future construction plans call for the build- 
ing of a cafeteria, library, gymnasium, and a 
swimming pool. All of these facilities will be 
used by students of both the junior and 
senior high school. Both high schools share cer- 
tain of the recreational facilities, which include 
football field complete with grandstands, a 
baseball diamond, and tennis courts. A large 
parking area is located on the senior high 
school site 

Both the junior and senior high schools 
have been designed to serve between 1000 
and 1200 students in each school. For the next 
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few years the total enrollment is expected to 
run well under capacity; however, all build- 
ings in common use by the junior and senior 
high have been built with this top capacity 
figure in mind. By designing and building 
the common facilities to future top capacity 
now, the future addition costs and layout 
problems are eliminated. 

The principals of Farragut Elementary 
School, Culvert City Junior High School, and 
Culver City Senior High School are Robert 
F. Kelley, Drayton E. Marsh, and Dr. Stanley 
Williams. The director of the adult education 
center is Robert Bjorkman. 

The adult education center has special ad- 
ministration facilities for evening classes. The 
curriculum includes academic subjects, art, 
commercial work, health, home economics, 
languages, music, science, and shop. All facil- 
ities of the high schools are used for the 
evening classes and we are extremely pleased 
that the total enrollment of evening students 
now numbers more than 1000 in this com- 
munity of 25,000. 

The landscape planning for the entire 
school plant was developed in conjunction with 
the physical layout of the buildings. In the 
selection of the planting, emphasis was laid 
on plants which would require a minimum of 
maintenance and yet would lend themselves 
to enhancing a spacious and pleasant atmos- 
phere which surrounds and is a part of the 
school. The landscaping does double duty in 
many cases. In addition to providing natural 
beauty, it acts as natural boundary markers 
and barriers between different age group play- 
ground areas. The landscaping has been de- 
signed for the children. We do not believe 
in “keep off the grass” signs. 

The materials used in the construction of 
the project include poured concrete and gunite 
walls, steel roof joists, Roman brick, mosaic 
veneer, steel sash, wood roof decks, timber 
exterior corridors with steel pipe columns, 
walnut veneer paneling, extruded aluminum 
skylights, corrugated glass partitions, acous- 
tical tile ceilings, rock-wool insulation, 


asphalt-tile floors, terrazzo toilet and shower 
rooms, and extruded aluminum sun louvers. 

In addition to the new buildings scheduled 
for the junior and senior high schools, work 
has begun on two complete new elementary 
schools in the Culver City Unified School 
District. They will be patterned after the Farra- 
gut Elementary school and will have complete 
facilities, including a nulti-use building, kin- 
dergartens, administration building and kitchen 
as well as the classroom wings. Location of 
these schools is proximate to rapidly growing 
housing developments within the city limits. 
*During the planning and building stages of 
this project, a great many problems arose. 
These problems were solved to everyone’s 
satisfaction and I believe that great credit. for 
the smooth operation of this project is right- 
fully given to the firm of Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson and Mendenhall. Their close co-opera- 
tion and understanding resulted in a free 
exchange of ideas without which this school 
might still be a dream instead of the reality 
it is today, 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of October, 1953, contracts 
were let, in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for 87 school buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $17,628,393. Thirty-six further projects 
were reported in preliminary stages, to cost an 
estimated $22,550,918. 

During the month of September, 1953, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 eastern states, for 
educational buildings in the number of 584 con- 
tracts, at a total value of $138,195,000. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of September, 1953, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $67,498,900. 
The average interest return of 24 municipal bonds 
as of October 1 was 2.86 per cent. The largest 
sales were made as follows: 


California $4,356,000 Missouri $2,357,000 
Connecticut 2,005,000 New Jersey 2,815,000 
Illinois 3,235,000 New York 7,259,500 
Indiana 4,225,000 North Carolina 3,005,000 
Louisiana 2,740,000 Texas 3,093,000 


Michigan 10,489,000 Wisconsin 
Minnesota 3,665,000 

During the same period refunding bonds, taxing 
notes, and other special short term paper were 
sold in the amount of $5,620,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING BOOM 

The spiraling cost of materials and labor since 
1945 has sent the per-child cost of education in 
Dallas, Tex., from $214 in 1951-52, to $222 in 
1952-53, officials of the Dallas Independent School 
District have announced. Supt. W. T. White said 
this amounts to a cost of 20 cents an hour for 
each child, each hour, for 61% hours of daily con- 
struction, for 180 days of the year. He said Dallas 
paid about 60 cents per cubic foot for construc- 
tion in 1945, but in 1953 the cost was $1. 

Despite the spiraling cost of construction the 
Dallas Independent School District, which in- 
cludes metropolitan Dallas, this year is entering 
the biggest construction boom in its history, to 
be climaxed in 1955, when 30 new school build- 
ings will either be completed or under construc- 
tion. A $24,830,000 building program will bring 
the total number of schools in the Dallas public 
system to 132. One new senior high school has 
been completed and another senior high school 
and several junior high schools will be built 
under the new building program. 


4.238.000 
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General View, Camp Hill High School, Camp Hill, Pa.— Shotwell & Eden, Architects, Harrisburg, Pa. 






THE CAMP HILL HIGH SCHOOL 


The erection of the new Camp Hill High 
School, dedicated in January, 1953, was made 
necessary by a broadened program of sec- 
ondary education and a considerable increase 
in the high school population in the Camp 
Hill School District. Except for a small sec- 
tion erected in 1938, which has now been com- 
pletely remodeled and integrated into the 
building as a whole, the structure is new, 
erected of fire-resistant materials, utilizing a 
steel framework, concrete floors, cinder-block 
interior walls, and cinder-block outer walls 
with brick facing and cement trim. 

The school has a rated capacity of 600 
pupils, with 29 major and 10 minor instruc- 
tional rooms, in addition to an administrative 
suite, a health center, storerooms, etc. All class- 
rooms have acoustical plaster ceilings, plaster 
walls, asphalt-tile floors, steel fenestra win- 
dows, and in certain areas directional glass 
block windows. 

The corridors are finished with acoustic-tile 
ceilings, asphalt-tile floors, and glazed ceramic- 
tile wainscoting. On the first and second floors 
recessed, double-tier metal lockers for the stu- 
dents’ clothing and books have been placed 
in the corridors. The stairs are of metal 
construction, with fire doors separating them 
from the corridors. 

The administrative suite includes a general 
office, a private room for the principal, and 
public and private offices for the supervising 
principal and his secretary. The equipment 
includes a public-address system, arranged for 
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two-way communciation to all rooms, and a 
PBX telephone switchboard for controlling the 
telephones in the entire school system. The 
administrative rooms have been furnished with 
the dignity and comfort they deserve as the 
nerve center of the school system. 

The library includes a reading room, a 
librarian’s workroom, and a film library room. 
The reading room seats 60 pupils, is equipped 
with blond furniture, asphalt floor tile, fluor- 
escent lighting, and is in a sense the showroom 
for the building. 
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SHop 


All departments of the school have been 
functionally planned. Thus, the business-educa- 
tion rooms are really laboratories equipped 
with the latest office machines, furniture, etc. 
The health room includes an examination room 
and is equipped with a hospital bed and other 
fittings for first-aid purposes. 

The shops consist of a woodworking de- 
partment, complete print shop, and a large 
area for general shopwork, The art department 
includes a large classroom and a workshop 
equipped for a wide variety of craftwork. 
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First floor plan, Camp Hill High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 























































The attractive main entrance, constructed of Indiana limestone, 
highlights the exterior. 


The auditorium which is really the 1938 
building, has been remodeled and repainted 
and complete theater lighting has been pro 
vided for the stage. The physical education 
room has adjoining it locker and shower rooms 
for boys and girls. Close by is the cafeteria 
which is fitted with fold-up tables and benches 
The room serves also for corrective exercises 
Adjoining it is a completely equipped hotel 
type kitchen with storage room, etc 

The home-economics department is a geu 
eral purpose room, a combination cooking 
room and laundry, and a housekeeping suite 
Colorful draperies and = especially designed 
furniture make the department particularly 
attractive 

The music department consists of a general 
music room, 35 by 51 ft. in size, equipped 
with portable risers for rehearsal purposes 
Adjoining are storage rooms and a practice 
room for small ensembles 

The science department embraces a biology 
room, a chemistry laboratory, and a physics 
room, each with ample adjoining storerooms 

Two conference rooms for the guidance in 
structors are provided. One is a large, attrac- 
tively finished room, suitable for student coun- 
cil meetings and other extracurricular ac 
tivities 

The building is heated by low-pressure 
steam boilers with automatic stokers. Each 
room above the basement is equipped with a 
unit ventilator. Special areas like the toilets, 
kitchen, shower and dressing rooms, have ex- 
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haust relief ventilators. The basement areas 
have radiant heat 

The building cost $761,000, or 83.7 cents 
per cubic foot. An additional expenditure of 
$10,000 was made for new equipment. The 
educational planning was done by Supervising 
Principal LeRoy J. Kline, assisted by Principal 
Donald E. Enders. The architects were Shot- 
well and Eden, Harrisburg, Pa 


aa 
WESTFIELD’S NEW BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The voters of Westfield, N. J., have approved 
building program for 1954 calling for a new 


junior-senior high school and elementary build- 
ing, to cost $1,860,000. The projects will call for 
an increase of $4.23 per thousand in the tax 
rate over a 30-year period, or a total of $21.15 
on a $5,000 assessment. Preliminary plans and 
specifications are being prepared by Duane Lyman 
& Associates, architects, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


GYMNASIUM DEDICATED 

The new. high school gymnasium building at 
Ionia, Mich., was dedicated October 4 with a 
fitting dedicatory program. Conducted under 
the direction of President Douglas Welch, the 
program included speeches by Dr. Harlan Hatcher 
of the State University, and Dr. Clair Taylor, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Com- 
pleted at a cost of $400,000, the building pro- 
vides a complete program of physical education 
and health activities for 900 to 1000 students. 





Second floor and basement plans, Camp Hill 


High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 


ASK TAXES FOR SCHOOLS 

The board of education of Louisville, Ky., has 
asked the voters of the district to vote a special 
building tax of fifty cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation for the next six years. Such a 
tax will provide $2,500,000 a year, or $15,000,000 
during the six-year period. The fund will be 
used to finance the erection of new _ buildings, 
additions to buildings, the replacement and _ re 
modeling of existing buildings, the replacement 
of outmoded and wornout equipment, the pur- 
chase of new equipment, and the acquisition of 
building sites. The new facilities are needed to 


meet an increase of 3000 pupils this year 


COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Parma board of education at Parma, Ohio, 
has completed a new senior high school building 
costing $5,000,000. The contract for the build- 
ing was awarded in March, 1951, and the con- 
struction work was started in October, 1951. The 
school, located on a 38-acre tract of land, is 
divided into five units: (1) a classroom unit; 
(2) the gymnasium, locker, and shower rooms, 
and recreation room; (3) the auditorium and 
music rooms; (4) the administrative offices and 
library, (5) the Little Theater; (6) the indus 
trial-arts classrooms and shops. The educational 
planning for the building was done by Supt. 
Carl C. Byers, and the architectural planning and 
supervision was in the charge of Messrs. Fulton, 
Krinsky & Delamotte. 
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Glass block and strips of plate glass are extensively combined in broad areas of controlled daylighting 


in the new Grove Patterson Elementary School, Toledo, Ohio. — Sanzenbacher, Morris & Taylor, 


A Neighborhood School 


in Toledo 
Richard Pheatt 


As one of the world’s great industrial cen- 
ters in the manufacture of glass, Toledo, 
Ohio, is acutely and pleasantly aware of its 
prestige among creators of crystal, plate glass, 
flat glass, glass fibers, glass blocks, and glass 
containers of many kinds. 

Just as money is spent for experimentation 
in other fields, so has money been spent, and 
generously, by Glass in Toledo in the areas of 
school lighting. 

The new Grove Patterson Elementary 
School, named for the active, widely-known 
editor-in-chief of The Toledo Blade, carries 
out in fascinating fashion the latest develop- 
ments in school lighting, with glass block and 
clear glass strip panels skillfully, scientifically 
integrated for maximum quality of controlled 
daylight. 

The first installation of glass block in a 
Toledo school was made in 1946 as a test in 
Nathan Hale School. For three years the in- 
stallation was studied, rated for performance, 
and developed for that future use now ex- 
tensively evidenced in many schools through- 
out the country. Patterson School is a prime 
example. 

Designed for 12 elementary classes and two 
kindergartens, Patterson School is carefully 
set up for about 450 pupils. But in line with 
school population trends, it now shelters 503, 
at the latest count. A special auxiliary room, 
meant originally for PTA and Mothers Club 
meetings, has been easily transformed into an- 
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Engineers & Architects, Toledo. 





An interesting architectural innovation is the dramatic rear 
wall-and-ceiling effect in the auditorium. A straight ceiling 
would admit less light because there would be far less use 
of glass block in the rear wall. The ceiling is acoustically 
covered with fiberglas to the beginning upward curve. 
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other classroom. There is a combination 
gymnasium-auditorium, and an unusual archi- 
tectural room it is 

The rear walls of the auditorium are two- 
thirds glass block, «and separated from the 
lower panels of cinder-block walls by strips of 
plate glass. Five such panels sweep upward 
dramatically to give a far greater expanse of 
soft daylight, controlled in part by the ceiling 
of the auditorium itself, as the accompanying 
photograph shows 

While the glass block wall admits more 
light, it is shaded by the radius on the ceiling 
A straight ceiling, continuing horizontally to 
the wall, would give much less light. The ceil- 
ing is treated with fiberglas acoustic panels up 
to the arch. The arch itself is of plaster. 

This is the first new school in Toledo to 
be built of buff Roman-face brick. Dimensions 
are off-standard, and 12 by 4 by 1% in., 
compared to standard brick size of 8 by 4 
by 2. Trim is of Indiana limestone. Basic 
cinder-block interior walls are painted in 
scientifically matched pastel colors for com- 
plementary lighting. Each room is artificially 
illuminated with two parallel rows of fluores- 
cent fixtures set away from the glass block 
upper walls 

Patterson School is a U-shaped one-story- 
and-basement structure designed by Sanzen- 
bacher, Morris & Taylor, Toledo engineers and 
architects. Each classroom is planned for 35 
children. A special outdoor play area for 
kindergartners, as well as a playground for 
older children, is part of the landscaping plan 
for the seven-acre tract of ground. 

A floor-panel heating plan warms the floors 
of the kindergartens. Fin-type convectors for 
hot-water heat are used in the classrooms, 
while separate convectors are installed in the 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Floor Plan, Grove Patterson Elementary School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Sanzenbacher, Morris & Taylor, Engineers & Architects, Toledo. 





This is Toledo's version of the co-ordinated classroom, with chalkboard 
far left; lockers in the rear, left; sink and drinking fountain beneath the 
tackboard, rear, right; and balanced, controlled daylight from the right. 
Two, not three, rows of fluorescent fixtures provide additional 
light away from windows. 
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For Ultimate Economy 








Constructing School Buildings 


to Minimize Maintenance: 


All of us desire to construct inexpensive 
school buildings—1I do not mean “cheap” 
schools; I mean buildings which are econom- 
ical in initial construction cost and which will 
require the minimum in upkeep. The new 
schoolhouse must provide adequately for the 
educational program. In Fulton County, Ga., 
we are first working out our educational pro- 
gram and are then striving to build the phys- 
ical facility to fit this need. We are seeking 
what is called the “trilaterial balance,’ which 
consists of providing for the Educational Need, 
Economy in Construction, and Favorable 
Environment 

First, the Educational Need. This, of course 
must apply to the particular community in 
question. Our type of educational program in 
Fulton County, Ga., would not necessarily be 
the same as that in Cleveland, or New York, 
or California. Suffice it to say that the Edu- 
cational Need must be determined before we 
can reach the Construction or Environment 
phase of the program 

Second, Economy in Construction. This sub- 
ject will offer much fuel for debate on just 
what is “economy.” To me it must begin with 
the selection of an architect and the careful 
selection of a site. From here care must be 
given to simple, clean, straight lines of design 

the silhouette must be simple as possible 
Gingerbread with Gothic or Colonial frosting 
is a thing of the past. We no longer use masses 
of limestone or marble, nor do we permit 
parapet walls on our school buildings. Roofs 
are flat, constructed of concrete slabs with 
overhang. Our new buildings are reinforced 
concrete frame structures with slab on grade 
where practicable and flat roof slabs with ex- 
posed beams. Built-up roof coverings with 
twenty year bond are required. Walls are free 
standing. We are constructing buildings out of 
steel and concrete just as economically as we 
could out of wood, and clearly the upkeep is 
much less. Outside doors are metal or metal 
covered; all inside door. frames throughout 
are metal. This type of permanent construc- 
tion costs no more than construction with ma- 
terials which would and do cost very much 
more to maintain 

Our new schools do not have as much 
cubage as the old ones with the same amount 
of square footage. For example, our classrooms 
now have not more than 10% ft. ceiling 
heights instead of the old 12 ft. We are pro- 


*Abstract of a paper read before The Association of 
School Business Officials, October 12, 1953 
**Assistant Superintendent of Fulton County Schools, 


Atlanta, Ga 
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viding natural light with windows from ceiling 
to a 30-in. stool (in elementary schools) and 
from wall to wall. In this room we are also 
providing 35 ft.-candles of artificial illumina- 
tion at desk top level. Ceilings in large dining 
areas are not more than 12 ft. high. Some 
states and local communities perhaps have 
codes and regulations prohibiting such changes 
Economy may also be realized by planning for 
maximum utilization of space. Many school 
districts are now building areas which are used 
for many purposes 


Cutting Construction Costs 


We should see to it that our architects de- 
sign the buildings so that structural units may 
be repeated. The re-use of forms in concrete 
work will certainly cut down the cost of con- 
struction. Also by uniform layout, the steel 
fabricating shop can fabricate a hundred 
identical beams in much less time than it can 
fabricate the same number of beams involving 
a dozen slight variations 

The structural engineers can effect great 
savings in the building frame by a knowledge 
of time and motion study. For instance, con- 
sider a solid roof slab reinforced in the usual 
manner. There are many different bar sizes 
and spacings which may be used to provide 
the required steel area for bending moment 
Let us say that all the combinations result in 
about the same tonnage; so there would ap 
pear to be no advantage in one over the 
other. But it is not so simple. In the first place, 
a workman has to mark off the spacing on 
the slab form. He can make 500 marks in less 
time than he can make a thousand. Also the 
S00 larger bars can be hoisted easier than 
1000 smaller ones. Placing 500 bars in the 
forms can also be done faster than placing in 
the thousand. Placing '2-in. rods at 7-in. cen 
ters will require almost half as much time as 
placing 34-in. rods at 4-in. centers. 

The cost of the bars is another considera- 
tion. The base price of steel per ton is only 
the beginning. There are size extras, bending 
extras, and the like. For example, the bending 
extra on %-in. rod bars per hundred pounds 
is $1.65 more than the same weight in 5-in 
rods. This: is readily explainable because of 
the additional labor of handling the smaller 
rods 

Our school system provides definite informa- 
tion to the architect for schoolhouse con- 
struction. Our board of education feels that 
it is our duty and responsibility to provide the 
architect with data on construction materials 





Norman J. Aaron** 


and their uses, and on the location and rela- 
tionship to each other of various units for in 
struction, administration, service, etc. We 
furnish complete educational specifications and 
drawings to the architect when he has been 
assigned a specific job. This material is sup- 
plemented with a personal conference to fill 
in the missing details. From this start the 
architect then prepares his preliminary studies. 
Parenthetically, these specifications are de- 
vised from ideas of many people — the execu- 
tive staff, the teachers, PTA groups, architects, 
engineers, the local community, and the like. 


Wall Finish Materials 


For example, we state that common clay 
brick masonry shall be used for the facing on 
the exterior of the building instead of face 
brick. Common brick in our area costs about 
$26 per thousand —this against face brick 
costing $40 and up per thousand. Some say 
that the face brick is artistically more attrac- 
tive — perhaps so, but the common brick will 
last just as long and longer than some fancy 
face brick and certainly will not cost any more 
to maintain through the years. When you 
stand a few feet away from the building, it is 
impossible to determine the classification of 
the brick 

For interior walls of our buildings, we use 
a concrete masonry unit for finish. With the 
proper type of concrete unit, laid by experi- 
enced and co-operative masons, the wall pat- 
tern can be attractive. The initial cost is less 
than plaster and the upkeep is also much less 
As best we can determine, plaster would cost 
us about $2.60 more per square yard in place 
than does the concrete unit. This includes 
painting 

This past summer we repainted several re- 
cently constructed buildings with the concrete 
masonry unit interior, and the condition of 
the block was excellent after four years of use 
Only a few cracks required calking. The walls 
were exceptionally clean and free of pencil 
marks or other defacing which is common to 
plaster. We paint all buildings, inside and out, 
on a four-year schedule 

We also direct the architect to use “B and 
Better” long-leaf yellow pine for all cabinet- 
work and interior trim, This material is more 
economical for us than are birch, oak, maple, 
and the like, and has just as long a life. Our 
inside doors and cabinetwork are given a 
natural finish with shellac and varnish. This 
type of finish is more durable and looks better 
longer than does paint and does not cost as 
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much to maintain. Yellow pine has a rich, 
pleasing appearance. In August, I was informed 
by one of our leading mills—-a mill which 
has done much school cabinetwork not only 
for our system but for many others in 
Georgia —- that for every $100 in Jabor and 
material for fabricating cabinets in pine or 
fir, the cost in hardwoods would approximate 
$200. This is true in our section — it is not 
necessarily true in other areas. All of these 
materials for initial cost and cost of main- 
tenance must be dealt with at the local level. 


Windows, Doors, Panic Devices 


Our architects are also directed to use 
commercial, projected-steel sash in lieu- of 
architectural projected or similar type sash. 
The hardware on the commercial sash is not 
quite as “finished” as on the others, but it 
will operate very well and for a long period 
of time. For example, a 3 ft.-8 in. commercial 
projected steel sash.costs the contractor $23 
per unit. The same size unit in architectural 
sash will cost 20 per cent more. We also stress 
to our architects the importance of limiting 
the number of sizes of sash to use on a job. 
This reduces initial cost plus having only to 
stock or order few types for replacements. We 
also stress simple design on our metal door 
frames and insist on limiting the number of 
sizes to be used on any job. Two or three 
sizes are adequate. These things help in the 
long years of maintenance. 

Let us take an example of panic devices. 
On our construction now for double doors, we 
use removable mullions with simple panic de- 
vices locking directly with the mullion. During 
the school day the device is locked down and 
the door opens and closes freely with the door 
closer. The removable mullion permits the 
passage of large furniture or equipment 
through the opening. The panic device we 
now use requires little attention. 

Through many years of experience in the 
maintenance field, we have learned some of 
the materials not to use as well as some to 
use. Of course, new materials are being de- 
veloped all the time. If we feel convinced that 
a new product is economical, initially prac- 
tical, and will require low maintenance, we 
will use it. 

We also furnish our architects with the size 
of every room in the building and the relation- 
ship of each unit to the others. You may say 
that little is left to the imagination of the 
architect if everything is handed to him. We 
make no attempt to tell him how much steel 
to put in footings, columns, or beams — those 
are things to be determined by his engineers. 
We desire a certain amount of individuality in 
the exterior and interior design. We do not 
want all of our schools to look alike. The build- 
ings should fit into the surrounding community 
and must be adapted to the terrain and 
orientation. 


Many Architects Employed 


In our present building program we have 
28 additions and new bulidings under con- 
struction; for these we have employed 28 
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different architectural firms. Many new ideas 
ire brougat forth from this large group of 

professional people. We do not subscribe to 

the idea of using one architectural firm for all 

our work, With only one firm, the important 
factor which has made the United States great 
~- COMPETITION — is eliminated 

We do not believe it necessary for the 
architect to spend several months studying 
the problems of an individual school. We be- 
lieve that we, the school people, should study 
the problems and present our findings and 
our desires to the architect. It is then his duty 
to design a structure which is economical, 
pleasing in appearance, and one which will 
deliver as far as the educational need is con- 
cerned. 

I should like to indicate a few cost figures 
on installation of boilers for space heating. 
This comparison is on low pressure, high 
pressure steel, and cast iron conventional sec- 
tional boilers. We use low pressure steel boilers 
in our schools and here is why. A nationally 
known low pressure steel boiler, F.o.8. destina- 
tion, is $1,420. A high pressure steel boiler to 
do the same job costs $3,170, which is slightly 
more than twice the cost of the low pressure 
boiler. A cast iron boiler for the same job will 
cost $1,938, which is about $500 more than 
the low pressure boiler. 

An oil burner (for No. 3 oil or lighter) for 
these boilers will cost $285, plus the cost of a 
tank. A 230 Ib. stoker will cost $750, plus the 
cost of a coalbin. A natural gas burner (upshot 
type with electronic cutout) will cost $900. 
Labor for installation is not included here. 
When you consider the cost of oil storage 
tanks or the cost of coalbins, the gas burner 
is more economical in initial cost and most 
certainly requires less attention and upkeep, as 








Our Bet 


An effective poster in three colors 

was used by the Allentown, Pa., 

school board in a successful school 
bond campaign for $5,125,000. 





our experience has proved. With gas burners, 
custodians are relieved from full time duty 
in the boiler room and may spend considerable 
time working in other parts of the building. 


Insurance Economies 

We must carry boiler costs one step further, 
and this concerns insurance rates. We all have 
furnace explosion insurance. Again, the low 
pressure steel boiler comes to the front in 
our cost of operation. Let’s look at these 
figures. The insurance represented here is 
broad coverage to include boiler piping with 
$250,000 liability limits with bodily injury. 

On low pressure steam steel boilers the 
premium for a three-year period on solid fuel 
is $69.55; for oil it is $83.46, and for natural 
gas it is $74.90. In comparing this with: high 
pressure steam steel boilers, the solid fuel 
premium is $160.50; for oil it is $181.90; and 
for natural gas it is $191.53. Thus we see that 
the premium for high pressure boilers is more 
than double that for low pressure steam. The 
cost of insurance on cast iron boilers is 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent above that of low pressure 
steel. Also the rate for location charge is con- 
siderably more on high pressure boilers. 

We must take into consideration our fire 
insurance in the construction of our school 
buildings. It is hard to believe that the sav- 
ings in premiums for fire-resistive construction 
are about ten times that over frame or brick 
veneer. 

More could be said about economy in con- 
struction and maintenance. Materials and their 
uses are not universal in application. We must 
devote much time to the study of our own 
locality and then make practical decisions in 
order to effect the maximum in economy. 

Permit me to touch most briefly on the third 
factor of the trilateral balance, which is 
Favorable Environment. Environment and the 
pupil cannot be separated. Environment here 
deals with all the factors involved in his school 
shelter: these factors include sound, heat, 
light, temperature, air motion, furniture, and 
his various task assignments. All these factors 
must go into our planning in order that the 
pupil’s individual emotional and physical 
make-up will be aided in the working of the 
educational curriculum. 


+ 


SOMERVILLE SALARIES 


The school board of Somerville, Mass., has 
approved new increments to the salary schedule 
as awards for the professional improvement of 
teachers in service. The new plan provides annual 
increments of $300 for teachers with less than 
earned master’s degree or its equivalent, to be 
given automatically from the minimum salary to 
$4,100. From $4,100 to the maximum, increments 
of pay on the basis of $50 each will be paid for 
each semester hour of professional study earned. 
No increment may be less than $100 nor more 
than $300 per year, except the final increment 
which may be less than $100. 

Professional study for credit is limited to six 
semester hours during a school year which may be 
taken in any approved college or university, or 
in suitable extension course or workshop which 
carries college credit. 
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A National Study of — 





School Building Costs 


Recent trends in school building costs are 
reflected in the report of a survey of the con- 
struction costs of 3003 elementary and second- 
ary school buildings, embracing 43,339 class- 
rooms, contracted for under the Controlled 
Materials Program between July, 1951, and 
November, 1952. According to the findings 
just made public by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, from a compilation prepared under the 
direction of N. E. Viles and Ray L. Hamon, 
the average cost of 1322 elementary school 
buildings was $15.12 per square foot of floor 
area, or $31,720 per classroom. The gross 
square-foot area per classroom averaged 2097 
square feet. The average cost of 481 junior 
and senior high school buildings was only 
$14.58 per square foot. However, the average 
cost per classroom was $41,992. The latter 
figure was undoubtedly due to the enlarged 
average area of gross classroom floor space 
which was found to be 2879 square feet. 

To bring out the local significance of cost 
averages the study was divided into nine 
studies of regional areas which might be ex- 
pected to reflect similarity in local labor and 
material costs. Three general types of con- 
struction were recognized: (1) Fire-Resistive, 
in which fire-resistive bearing walls and parti- 
tions, floor slabs, stairways, and ceilings were 
built; (2) Semi-Fire-Resistive, in which bear- 
ing walls, corridors, and stairways were used, 
but ordinary construction was otherwise per- 
mitted; (3) Combustible, construction of all 
frame or fire-resistive on wood frame, or fire- 
resistive bearing walls, and otherwise com- 
bustible construction was used. 

The costs as presented are exclusive of 
lands, fees, furniture, and equipment which is 
not an integral part of the buildings. 


Average Costs of Fire Resistive 
Buildings 
Elementary Schools 


Square Class- Square 

Foot room Feet per 

Cost Cost Room 

1. Northern New England $12.22 $21,444 1,754 
2. Upper Atlantic 18.79 43,164 2,295 
3. Middle East 11.45 23,441 2,046 
4. Southeast 8.77 15,825 1,803 
5. Southwest 11.71 20,292 1,732 
6. East North Central 15.71 32,863 2,089 
7. West North Central 13.59 31,247 2,368 
8. Mountain 12.55 24,129 1,922 
9. Far West 16.65 36,071 2,166 

Junior and Senior High Schools 

Square Class- Square 

Foot room Feet pear 

Cost Cost Room 

1. Northern New England $6.81 $17,583 2,583 
2. Upper Atlantic 17.58 55,328 3,151 
3. Middle East 11.36 30,027 2,643 
4. Southe4st 9.24 21,503 2,323 
5. Southwest 11.77. 29,759 2,528 
6. East North Central 15.89 47,383 2,981 
7. West North Central 13.76 45,873 3,333 
8. Mountain 12.85 34,037 2,693 
9. Far West 16.68 53,453 3,202 
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Average Cost of Semi-Fire Resistive 
Buildings 
Elementary Schools 


Square Class- Square 
Foot room Feet per 
Cost Cost Room 
1. Northern New England $10.73 $18,179 1,698 
2. Upper Atlantic 17.67 36,127 2,043 
3. Middle East 8.84 16,404 1,858 
4. Southeast 7.91 13,758 1,739 
5. Southwest 10.16 16,670 1,639 
6. East North Central 13.63 25,614 1,878 
7. West North Central 11.70 21,587 1,830 
8. Mountain 12.63 24,311 1,931 
9. Far West 13.61 30,800 2,008 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Square Class- Square 
Foot room Feet per 
Cost Cost Room 
1. Northern New England $11.21 $24,877 2,204 
2. Upper Atlantic 16.31 45,030 2,766 
3. Middle East 9.85 20,597 2,083 
4. Southeast 9.03 20,742 2,336 
5. Southwest 9.81 19,666 2,004 
6. East North Central 13.48 39,576 2,934 
7. West North Central 10.66 24,478 2,284 
8. Mountain 11.22 28,221 2,513 
9. Far West 14.70 44,131 3,001 
Average Cost of Combustible 
Construction Buildings 
Elementary Schools 
Square Class- Square 
Foot room Feet per 
Cost Cost Room 
1. Northern New England $9.74 $19,241 1,976 
2. Upper Atlantic 16.45 29,361 1,784 
3. Middle East 10.07 17,352 1,720 
4. Southeast 10.57. 22,107 2,091 
5. Southwest 9.03 14,036 1,541 
6. East North Central 9.00 21,441 1,864 
7. West North Central 10.34 16,757 1,619 
8. Mountain 10.56 20,055 1,898 
9. Far West 14.80 28,427 1,910 
Junior and Senior High Schools 
Square Class- Square 
Foot room Feet per 
Cost Cost Room 
1. Northern New England $11.49 $20,266 1,630 
2. Upper Atlantic 14.63 43,444 2,969 
3. Middle East 8.44 14,448 1,712 
4. Southeast 
5. Southwest 7.90 12,839 1,624 
6. East North Central 
7. West North Central 
8. Mountain 7.87 28,000 3,400 
9. Far West 15.06 40,734 2,703 


States Represented 


1. Northern New England— Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont. 

2. Upper Atlantic—Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, District of Columbia. 

3. Middle East —Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

4. Southeast — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina. 

5. Southwest — Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas 














































6. East North Central —TIllinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

7. West North Central —- lowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. 

8. Mountain — Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 

9. Far West—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. 


oa 


COST LIMIT ON HIGH SCHOOLS 
The Chicago board of education has approved 
a recommendation of Supt. B. C. Willis that a 
10-million-dollar ceiling be set for the total cost 
of two new high schools. Mr. Willis said there 
was need for a price ceiling because there will be 
needed a number of new elementary schools. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 

An architectural exhibit of school building 
plans will be displayed at the national convention 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City, N. J., February 13 to 
18, 1954. The exhibit has become an important 
feature of the programs at the annual conventions 
of the Association. Architects are invited to par- 
ticipate by submitting exhibits of school buildings 
and complying with the requirements. 


BETTER SCHOOL SUPPORT 


The New Jersey public schools deserve better 
support, according to H. Bruce Palmer, president 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

Speaking before the State Association of Super- 
intendents, on September 30, Mr. Palmer argued 
that the state aid system must :be completely 
revised and simplified so that the state school 
funds will be distributed in proportion as they 
are needed. The entire method of assessing tax- 
able property must be revised to use true values 
of property so that the state aid will be entirely 
on a basis of equitable assessments and genuine 
local needs. The state must take steps to be cer- 
tain that the schools provide a sound and pro- 
ductive education. Educational opportunities, he 
added, are not guaranteed by merely spending 
additional dollars. 


EXCUSE OF PUPILS FROM 
SCHOOL 


The New York City board of education has 
again called attention to the serious duty which 
rests upon members of ‘the school system in 
guarding the safety of children at school. It 
calls attention to the regulations and elements 
of policy which must be observed in all cases: 

1. Teachers, clerks, and members of the custodial staff 
must not take upon themselves the responsibility of sur- 
rendering a school child to another person. Such matters 
must be decided by a supervisor — either the principal, 
assistant principal, or administrative assistant. 

2. Supervisors must make careful inquiries and must 
exercise great care before surrendering a child to a person, 
or allowing a school child to leave school during school 
hours. The paramount consideration should be the safety 
of the pupil. When in doubt, a responsible person from the 
school should be contacted with instructions to surrender 
the child only to the parent or relative. 


LYNBROOK SURVEY 


A survey of the school system of District 20, 
Lynbrook, N. Y., has been, completed by the 
Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. The survey was di- 
rected by Dr. Felix J. McCormick, assisted by 
J. Ray Johnson. 

Construction work has already been started 
on a new elementray school, the Waverly Park 
School, to care for pupils of the first six grades. 
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Approaching Storms Threaten 
Federal Grants for Education 


Elaine Exton 


STORM WARNING 


EDUCATIONAL WEATHER FORECAST 
ISSUED DECEMBER 1, 1953 
ALL-STATE ALERT! 

SIGNALS ADVOCATING THE WITH 
DRAWAL OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
FUNDS FROM GRANTS-IN-AID TO EDU 
CATION PROGRAMS, INCLUDING VOCA 
TIONAL EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
LUNCHES, HAVE BEEN HOISTED BY 
STAFF MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF 
STATE GOVERNMENTS, CITIZENS COM 
MITTEES IN VARIOUS STATES, THE FED 
ERAL-STATE RELATIONS TASK FORCE 
OF THE FIRST HOOVER COMMISSION ON 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION, THE 
NEW COMMISSION ON’ INTERGOVERN 
MENTAL RELATIONS, THE U.S. CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, AND OTHER GROUPS 
SUPPORTING SIGNS HAVE BEEN OB 
SERVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE’S 
TOP ECHELON. 

INDICATIONS ARE FOR CONTINUED 
PRESSURE ON THIS COURSE WHILE THE 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION REMAINS IN 
POWER, WITH AN INCREASE IN FOR 
WARD SPEED OCCURRING WHEN THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON INTERGO\ 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS IS READY TO 
REPORT PRECAUTIONS SHOULD BE 
TAKEN 

THESE STORMS CAN BE EXPECTED TO 
GAIN MOMENTUM IN COMING MONTHS 
IF THE BLOWS ATTAIN HURRICANE 
PROPORTIONS, THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF 
FINANCING EDUCATION IN THE STATES 
COULD BE ALTERED, THE EFFORT TO 
REDUCE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION TO THE SMALLEST TAXING 
UNIT MIGHT POSSIBLY SUCCEED 


State Governments 


The latest in a series of recommendations 
that if put into action would represent a basic 
departure from the policy of federal financial 
assistance to states and local school districts 
comes from the Council of State Governments 
whose staff has prepared a set of studies that 
advocate elimination of federal funds for 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and school lunch programs as well as various 
other grants-in-aid and the transfer of full 
responsibility for these functions to the states 

Each state governor has been sent copies 
of these briefs which were originally prepared 
for the Governors’ Conference Committee on 
Intergovernmental Relations and Tax and 
Fiscal Policy consisting of Governor Alfred 
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E. Driscoll of New Jersey, chairman, and 
Governors Byrnes (S.C.), Kohler (Wis.), 
Lodge (Conn.), Pyle (Ariz.), Wetherby (Ky.), 
and Williams (Mich.). It is generally believed 
that they will be submitted to the National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
to influence its report 

Among other things, these studies recom- 
mend 


Vocational Education 


That federal grants to the states for vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts be discontinued at the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. The year 1955 
is suggested in order that state legislatures may 
have an opportunity to make whatever adjust- 
ments in state appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation they deem wise 

If the grants are discontinued, the U. S. Office 
of Education can continue to provide research, 
advisory and consultative services in this field, 
just as at present such services are provided in 
other fields of education. The cost of those 
services should be substantially less than the cost 
of administering the present grant-in-aid program. 


School Lunch Program 


That appropriations for cash grants and bulk 
purchases under the 1946 National School Lunch 
Act be discontinued at the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, but that donated 
commodities continue to be channeled into the 
school lunch programs of the states and _ter- 
ritories. This would result in a savings to the 
federal government of from $80 million to $85 
million each year. By ending the grants at the 
close of fiscal 1955, time would be allowed for 
state legislatures to make such adjustments in 
state support of the program as they deem wise. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


It also is noteworthy that vocational rehabilita 
tion is one of the few governmental activities in 
which financial support and program participa 
tion by local government is virtually lacking 
Whatever the reasons may be, federal funds now 
supply 70 per cent of total expenditures for 
vocational rehabilitation. Consequently, in con 
trast to the situation that exists with respect to 
the federally-aided programs of vocational edu 
cation and school lunches, it seems likely that a 
sudden withdrawal of federal funds from voca- 
tional rehabilitation would threaten continuation 
of services, in many places, to physically handi- 
capped men and women who need them. 

Therefore, it is recommended that during a 
relatively short period the federal government 
withdraw from this field of activity and that 
the states assume full responsibility for it. To 


accomplish this end, the 1943 Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act should be amended to . . . provide 
for progressively larger matching amounts of state 
and local funds so that by perhaps 1960, federal 
grants for this purpose will be discontinued 


Chamber of Cornamerce Position 


On June 10 some 400 business and govern- 
mental leaders from the 38 states and the 
District of Columbia, participating in a Na- 
tional Conference on Federal-State Relations 
held under U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
auspices, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

1. We believe the federal government has gone 
much too far in granting aid to states and local 
communities and said states and local commu- 
nities have been much too eager to accept such aid 

2. That immediate steps be taken to re-evaluate 
the fiscal relationships between the federal, state, 
and local governments, looking to the day when 
(a) the federal government will.withdraw from 
the many enterprises in which it now grants aid 
to states and local governments, and (b) that in 
consideration of such withdrawal the federal 
government relinquish to the several states and 
local governments tax fields which rightfully 
belong to the states and local governments, and 
that states and local governments do likewise with 
respect to those fields of taxation which rightfully 
belong to the federal government. 

In opening the Conference, Chamber Presi- 
dent Richard L. Bowditch (Pres.. C. H 
Sprague & Son Co., Boston, Mass.) said 
“We have permitted it [the national govern- 
ment] to accumulate responsibilities in the 
realms of health, education, and welfare that 
should be kept close to the people —in the 
states and communities. Let us hope that 
this second American conference on federal- 
state relations will contribute toward reversing 
a trend which — in the ultimate — would sub- 
stitute satellite status for sovereign § state- 
hood.” He pictured the meeting as “a spring 
board for positive advances toward the goal 
we all seek —a reasonable and sensible re- 
alignment of governmental functions and tax 
sources among the several levels of our federal 
structure.” 

In his closing remarks, the Chambers Execu- 
tive Vice-President Arch N. Booth called on 
the delegates “to undertake a_ step-by-step 
campaign to bring home to the American 
people the essential facts that comprise the 
problems of federal-state relationships 


Role of State Citizens Committees 


As set forth in promotional literature’ being 
distributed by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the organization’s campaign entails 
having each delegation present at the National 
Conference on Federal-State Relations serve 
as a spark plug for starting study and action 
on intergovernmental relations in its own state 
and for setting up a state-wide citizens com- 
mittee with functions that include promoting 
the appointment of an official state com 


‘Related promotional materials being made available by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce include What You Can 
Do In Your State To Help Decentralize Government 
Your Job In The Challenge Ahead; Proceedings: National 
Conference on Federal-State Relations, an information 
packet built around the theme of this meeting 
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mission patterned after the National Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations which 
Congress has set up. Citizens committees of 
this kind have already been established in 
24 states. 

The Chamber’s Executive Vice-President 
Arch Booth told these delegations that the 
State-wide Citizens on  Intergovernmental 
Relations “ought to be doing a research job 
to help your state commission, and the na- 
tional commission, get the needed facts. For 
instance, it will need to find out in which of 
the forty or more grant-in-aid programs your 
state participates. It will need to explore which 
of these projects that are now supported by 
grants-in-aid rightfully belong to the state 
and which ones belong to the federal govern- 
ment. It will need how much 
additional tax revenue would have to be raised 
in your state by state and local governments 


to determine 


if the federal grants were stopped.” 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


It is interesting to that President 
Eisenhower has designated the head of the 
Indiana Citizens Committee as chairman of 
the new 25 member Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations,? namely, Dr. Clarence 
E. Manion, former dean of the Notre Dame 
University Law School and an “Eisenhower” 
Democrat 

In the opinion of Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, this Commission, au- 
thorized by Public Law 109, 83rd Congress 
(approved July 10, 1953), “will probably be 
the principal springboard for efforts to reduce 
the scope and expense of federal programs 
affecting education.” 

Under the terms of its enabling legislation, 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions is directed to 

Study and investigate all of the present activ- 
ities in which Federal aid is state 


note 


extended to 


Manion, the 
Intergovernmental 


“Besides Chairman 
Commission on 


other members of the 


Relations are As ap 


pointed by President Eisenhower John E. Burton (R), 
Vice-Pres Cornell 1 Mrs Alice K Leopold (R), 
Secretary of State, Connecticut; Lawrence A. Appley 
(R), Pres. American Management Assoc William Ander- 
son (Ind.), Prof., Political Science, U. of Minn.; Sam 
H. Jones (D*), Former Gov., Louisiana; Charles Hender 
son (R), Mayor, Youngstown, Ohio: Clark Kerr (Ind.) 
Chancellor, U of Calif Allan Shivers (D*), Gov., 
‘Texas; John S. Battle (D*), Gov., Virginia; Alfred -} 
Driscoll (R), Gov., New Jersey Dan Thornton (R), 
Gov., Colorado; Marion B. Folsom (R), Undersecretary 
of the Treasury; Oveta Culp Hobby (D*), Secretary 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare: Val Peterson 
(R), Federal Civil Defense Administrator 

As appointed by Vice-President Nixon Sen. Robert 
C. Hendrickson (R), N. J Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel 
(R), Kans.; Sen. Guy Cordon (R), Ore.; Sen. Clyde R 
Hoey (D), N. C Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D), 
Minn 

As appointed by Speaker of the House Martin Rep 
Noah M. Mason (R), Ill.; Rep. James I. Dolliver (R) 
Iowa; Rep. Harold C. Ostertag (R), N. ¥ Rep. John 
D. Dingell (D), Mich.; Rep. Brooks Hays (D), Ark 
The asterisk (*) is used to denote ‘Eisenhower’? Demo 
crats 


In spite of the fact that the State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education are responsible for the ad 
ministration of federal grants-in-aid in the states, the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers was 
unable to obtain representation on the Manion Com- 
mission, although requests for such representation were 


made to the highest level of government 
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and local governments, the interrelationships ot 
the financing of this aid, and the sources of the 


financing of governmental programs (and) 
determine and report whether there is justifica 
tion for Federal aid in the various fields in which 
Federal aid is extended; whether thére are other 
fields in which Federal aid should be extended; 
whether Federal control with respect to these 
activities should be limited, and, if so, to what 
extent; whether Federal aid should be limited 
to cases of need; and all other matters incident 
to such Federal aid, including the ability of the 
Federal Government and the States to finance 
activities of this nature. 

The law further provides that the Commis- 
sion’s final report, including recommendations 
for legislative action, should be submitted to 
the President for transmittal to Congress by 
March 1, 1954. Since by late October no staff 
had yet been named to assist with the Com- 
mission’s work, usually well informed sources 
believe that an extension of this time limit 
will be sought from Congress. 

In remarks before the Chamber of Com- 
merce Conference on Federal-State Relations 
George H. Deming, representing the American 
Municipal Association, acknowledged that his 


organization is “proud to have had a part 
in the movement leading to the formation 
of the Commission (on Intergovernmental 


Relations)” and forecast that ‘the Commis- 
sion will probably recommend the return to 
the states and local governments of some. of 
the functions in which the federal government 
is now playing a part,” declaring that “very 
possibly, the responsibilities returned will be 
primarily in the fields of welfare, resource 
conservation, and public works.” 

Even more significant in revealing the direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing are state- 
ments made by Chairman Manion himself 
during “The Big Issue” program over Station 
WABD-TV (N. Y.) and the DuMont Tele- 
vision Network on October 19. He said then, 
for instance 

There are many powers which in my judgment 
could be and should be referred to the states 
It’s the province of this Commission of which I 





am chairman to investigate and make certain 
recommendations in that respect. I wouldn’t want 
to prejudge the operations of the commission, 
but I would simply call attention to the fact 
that there is about four and a half billion dollars 
worth of aid now extended by the federal gov 
ernment to citizens of the states or to the states 
themselves for functions which prior to 30 years 
ago were entirely the responsibility of the state 
and of the citizen himself. 

I think in the long list of these categories run 
ning from education to social security and un 
employment compensation and school lunches, 
aid to the blind and the maimed and to education 
and to roads and all that, I think there is a 
great deal of that that could be, in good law 
and conscience, and in the interest of economy, 
returned to governments that are closer to the 
people 


The Hoover Task Force’s Approach 

The first Hoover Commission’s Task Force 
on Federal-State Relations suggested dividing 
the major fields of governmental activities 
into: (1) national, (2) state, and joint 
national and state responsibilities. The follow- 
ing table compiled by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce figures for the fiscal year 
1952 to show how this Task Force's decisions 
on allocating government functions would, if 
carried out, affect the programs for which the 
Federal Government now makes grants-in-aid. 


2 


(3) 


uses 


Federal Grants to States by Governmental Level 
of Primary Responsibility (Fiscal Year 1952) 
National Responsibility 
Million Dollars 


Homes for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 3.6 
Veterans-On-the-Job Training 2.4 
Administration of Veterans Unemploy- 

ment and Self-Employment Grants 0.3 

Total $6.3 

State Responsibility 
Old-Age Assistance 800.3 
Aid to Permanently and Totally Disabled 44.7 
Aid to Dependent Children 303.3 
Aid to the Blind 29.4 
Venereal Disease Control 8.5 
Tuberculosis Control 5.8 
General Health Assistance 14.1 
Mental Health Activities 3.0 
Cancer Control 2.9 
Heart Disease Control 1 
Water Pollution Control 0.8 
Hospitat Construction Grants 122.6 
Construction Grants National Heart 

and Cancer Institutes 4.5 
American Printing House for the Blind 0.1 
Maternal and Child Health Services 12.7 
Services for Crippled Children 11.1 
Child Welfare Services 7.2 
Co-operative Vocational Education 25.8 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 21.5 
Emergency School Grants 80.8 
Colleges for Agriculture 5.0 
Unemployment Administration Grants 182.9 
Housing Grants 8.5 
National School Lunch Program 82.4 

Total $1,779.2 

Joint National-State Responsibility 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 12 
Agricultural Extension Work 31.5 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946 1.2 
State-Private Forestry Co-operation 10.1 
Federal Airport Program 32.8 
Federal Highway Program 420.1 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 2.1 
Fish and Wildlife Restoration 9.6 

Total $519.7 

This Hoover Commission Task Force — 


chairmaned by T. J. Coolidge and including 
in its membership John Burton and Professor 
William Anderson who have been appointed 
recently to the National Commission on Inter- 
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governmental Relations 


that: 


moreover found 

The so-called system of grants-in-aid, although 
in reality there is no system, for the social, 
educational, and health services, should, in the 
judgment of the committee, be revised and placed 
on a different basis. We believe that the Congress 
should make funds available to the States for 
general purposes rather than specific projects, so 
that the States will have more freedom in the 
planning and administration of their 
program of social, educational, and 
services... . 

The aggregate amount authorized for the 
various grants for social, educational, public 
health services, and housing activities (all services 
the committee considers to be primarily State 
responsibilities) amounts in this year 1948-49 to 
well over one billion dollars. The committee rec- 
ommends that all these separate grants be re- 
scinded and that a single comprehensive grant 
designated for these purposes in general be sub- 
stituted. This grant should be prorated among 
the several States on a formula based on a com- 
bination of population and per capita incomes, 
thus giving the poorer states somewhat more per 
capita than the richer ones. 

While the views adopted by the Hoover 
Commission itself were less extreme, it is 
entirely possible that the more drastic atti- 
tudes currently supported by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and similar groups 
will find fuller acceptancé with the new 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch® created under Public Law 108, 83rd 
Congress (approved July 10, 1953) which 
has broad enough authority to recommend 
changes in federal-state programs as well as in 
the organization of the Federal Government 


entire 
health 


Secretary Hobby’s Stand 


Pronouncements of Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, indicate a desire to help 
balance the budget by making the states 
assume fuller financial responsibility for 
grants-in-aid programs administered by her 
agency. 

Addressing the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation Conference in Miami Beach on 
October 27, Mrs. Hobby stated: 

For some time, we have been considering what 
federal legislation may be required to enable the 
program of vocational rehabilitation to extend 
its services to more disabled people. . . . If we 
are to build for the years ahead, we must look 
to the states to assume a greater share of the 
cost of financing the program. . . . There is no 
escaping the fact that substantial growth must 
be the result of more understanding, more ac- 
ceptance, and more financial support in the com- 
munities where vocational rehabilitation is 
needed. : 


*The 12 members of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch are: As appointed by President 
Eisenhower Herbert Hoover (R), California, who has 
been elected chairman; James A. Farley (D), N. Y.; 
Herbert Brownell (R), The Attorney General; Arthur S$ 
Flemming, Dir., Office of Defense Mobilization; as ap- 
pointed by President of the Senate Nixon Sen. Homer 
Ferguson (R), Mich.; Sen. John McClelland (D), Ark.; 
Solomon C. Hollister, Dean, School of Civil Engineering, 
Cornell U.; Robert G. Storey, Dean, Law School, South- 
ern Methodist U.; as appointed by Speaker of the House 
Martin — Rep. Clarence Brown (R), Ohio; Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D), Calif.; Joseph P. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts; Sidney A. Mitchell of New York 
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These remarks are in line with opinions 
Secretary Hobby voiced six months earlier 
at the first press conference she held after 
taking office. She then declared: 

Budget balancing means budget cuts—it has 
to. . . . You will note that the first order of 
business is “to provide for the common de- 
fense.” . . . In relation to the work of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
look at the second statement in the Preamble 
(of the Constitution). I take as a guideline the 
words “to promote the general welfare.” In my 
opinion, the founders of our government chose 
carefully the word “promote” rather than “pro- 
vide for.” ... 

We are about to begin a study of the basic 
laws applying to the Department. . . . Some (of 
our functions) perhaps have outlived their original 





purpose. I feel that a good, hard look at our 
basic laws, and their application is a necessary 
part of new management. 


Reactions on Capitol Hill 


That there is support in some quarters of 
Capitol Hill for the gradual or outright 
elimination of various federal grants for edu- 
cation became apparent when the U. S. Office 
of Education’s budget was being considered 
during the last session of Congress. 

House Appropriations Committee Report 
No. 426, of May 15, 1953, for instance, states: 
“The Committee is in agreement with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary (Mrs. 
Hobby) in their belief that this program 
(vocational education) has matured to the 
point where its promotion and further de- 
velopment should gradually be turned over 
to the States.” 

Nevertheless the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 123 to 61 approved an amend- 
ment offered by Congressman Graham A. 
Barden (D., N. C.), coauthor of the George- 
Barden Act, to prevent a 25 per cent cut 
($4,624,391) in federal funds for vocational 
education for fiscal 1954 that had been pro- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Hobby. The Senate sustained this restoration, 
voting the sum of $18,673,261 for vocational 
appropriations in the current fiscal year. 

In defending the cut she was proposing 
before the Senate Subcommittee handling 
Office of Education funds, Secretary Hobby 
claimed: “The reductions in grants for voca- 
tional education are in no way a reflection 
upon the importance and value of this pro- 
gram but stem from a conviction that the 
States and local communities throughout the 





Nation are in better position, fiscally speak- 
ing, to assume this part of the total cost of 
programs than is the Federal Government.” 

Another straw in the wind is the action of 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee in 
recommending, and the full Committee ap- 
proving, complete elimination of the teaching 
funds authorized under Section 22 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, in the amount 
of $2,501,500, for the “further endowment 
and support” of the resident teaching program 
of the Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
in “agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
subjects relating thereto.” 

This action also was subsequently reversed 
on the House Floor, this time on motion of 
the Subcommittee Chairman, Representative 
Fred E. Busbey (R., Ill.), who issued this 
warning: 

That was an emergency measure (the Bank- 
head-Jones Act of 1935). I have a copy of the 
committee hearings (on this legislation) and I 
will insert some of the testimony of the heads 
of educational institutions in the Record as part 
of my remarks. They came before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and made a plea for 
this on the basis of the emergency existing at 
that time. 

The (our) committee thought that the emerg- 
ency had long since passed. This appropriation 
should have been discontinued years ago. We 
realize the condition in which some of the land- 
grant colleges would be, in view of the fact 
that, in most cases, the state legislatures have 
adjourned. We are, however, giving the States 
notice that the committee will expect the States 
to assume this responsibility at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Now the committee is being 
generous to say the least, by offering this amend- 
ment to restore these funds in the hope that, 
within a year or two, this Federal appropriation 
can be eliminated altogether. 

Russell I. Thackrey, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, is among the usually 
well-informed sources on education matters 
who are unwilling to concede that information 
brought out at the hearings on the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935 indicated that this legisla- 
tion was regarded as an emergency or depres- 
sion or temporary measure and who emphasize 
that this Act contained three sections “all of 
which have been amended and increased — 
or increased by other legislation — in sub- 
sequent Congresses.” 


Congress the Key 


“We must not forget that regardless of the 
recommendations of various groups, the key 
to the solution of our pressing problem is 
the National Congress,” reminds M. D. 
Mobley, executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association. Although his remarks 
were primarily directed to whether federal 
funds for vocational education will be con- 
tinued or eliminated, they apply with equal 
force to the situation with respect to all 
federal grants-in-aid for education programs. 

“Under the law,” points out Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, “the recom- 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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THE TEACHER AND THE 
PARENT 


At the opening meeting of teachers of Wilm- 
ington, Del., Gail C. Belden, president of the 
school board, addressed the following remarks 
to the teachers: 

I believe that as teachers you all recognize 
that because of your position of responsibility 
in the community you are in the spotlight most 
of the time. The most valuable possessions 
of parents are their children. Parents are will- 
ing to make almost any sacrifice to see that 
their children have a good education. They 
want their children to have more opportunities, 
better opportunities, than the parents had 
when they were children. 

When parents and others think of the public 
school system they seldom think of the board 
of education and the administrative staff. 
Those of us who are on the board and on the 
administrative staff are known and seen by 
relatively few people in the city — relatively 
few parents. To most people und most parents 
you members of the teaching staff are the 
schools. If you do a good job of teaching, if 
you make a favorable impression upon the 
parents and others with whom you contact, 
all will recognize that Wilmington has a good 
school system. 

A few weeks ago I had lunch in Philadelphia 
with the vice-president of one of the large 
investment trusts in this country. No doubt 
many of you who are frugal in your finances 
have shares in this particular investment 
trust. One remark he made impressed me con- 
siderably, and it was to the effect that, ‘““Wher- 
ever I go and whatever I do I recognize that 
I am meeting and associating with share 
holders of our fund and they are judging the 
fund by my actions.” Now there is a man 
holding an important position in private enter- 
prise who is looking after only money. Well, 
you can appreciate how parents and citizens 
look toward you as teachers with whom they 
are entrusting their most valuable possessions, 
their children, so that if you feel you are in 
the spotlight- you probably are and you are 
in the spotlight wherever you go and what- 
ever you do. 

You have the impression, no doubt, that you 
are working for the board of education and 
technically you are correct. During the time 
which I have been on the board, however, I 
have the feeling that in effect the board is 
working for you and I hope that it continues 
that way. Actually, to be absolutely correct, 
both you as teachers and the board members 
are working for the citizens of Wilmington 
who through their support financially and 
otherwise, are making their splendid school 
system possible. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 
At Erie, Pa., a professional advisory committee 
has been named for the year 1953-54. The com- 
mittee is to act as an advisory group to the sup- 
erintendent of schools, John M. Hickey, in help- 
ing the schools to respond to the community 
needs. The aims of the committee are: (1) to 
contribute to the improvement of the quality of 
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school services; (2) to form a springboard for 
translating into action the results of the best 
thinking on educational matters; (3) to give 
attention to the educational program in its various 
phases; (4) to act as a clearing center for current 
educational thinking; (5) to 


present various 
phases of the school program to the com- 
mittee; (6) to interchange ideas for the pur- 


pose of developing an improved understanding of 
community needs and problems; (7) to give rep- 
resentative citizens an opportunity to express 
ideas and opinions about education to the students 
in the schools. 

The agenda for the first meeting included: (1) 
an appreciation of the superintendent of schools; 
(2) an estimate of pupil population; (3) a dis- 
cussion of the education of the handicapped 
child; (4) a list of objectives to attain for the 
year 1953-54. 


ORGANIZE JOINT SYSTEM 


The Scottdale borough school district, West- 
moreland County, Pa., and the Upper Tyrone 
township and Everson borough school districts, 
Fayette County, Pa., have entered into an agree- 
ment for operating the schools of the three dis- 
tricts on a joint, or co-operative, basis. Dr. 
Clinton M. Puff, who has been elected by the 
joint school boards as chief executive of the 
schools, explains that each of the districts has 
obligated itself to pay toward the operation of 
the joint schools in proportion to its ability to 
pay. Ability to pay is determined by the market 
value of the taxable real property in each dis- 
trict. The state reimbursement funds of the three 
districts is also used for the joint operation of 
the schools. This reimbursement is paid on a 
per-pupil basis. 

This plan of financing has made it possible to 
provide a consolidated school program for all 
pupils of the three districts without an increase 
of taxes in any district. It is planned to construct 
a junior-senior high school, to be financed jointly 
without any increase in taxes. 


PROTESTS CITY CONTROL 


In the 81st Annual Report of the Somerville, 
Mass., school committee, Supt. Everett W. Ire- 


land calls attention to the illogical local situation 
which gives the municipality control over the 
school buildings and divides the authority four 
ways. He writes: 

“Previous reports of the 
have shown the necessity of 
the very obsolete provisions of the Somerville City 
Charter, which places all matters pertaining to school 
buildings and grounds in the hands of departments of 
the city government other than the school committee, 
where the responsibilities logically belong. It should be 
well known to the citizenry now that the responsibility 
of a school building and its grounds is divided among 
four ‘different agencies (school committee and the de- 
partments of public building, engineering, and _high- 
way), with the school committee’s control limited to 
the instructional organization within the building. Such 
a situation gives positive assurance that efficiency of 
operation is impossible of attainment. Since the schools 
of the country are looked upon as tools of instruction 
and expressions of educational functions and purposes, 
and in view of the fact that schoolhouse planning is 
closely related to the processes of instruction, it is 
evident that the school committee is the logical agency 
to plan for, construct, care for, and maintain the 
school plant. For proof of this statement, be it known 
that over ninety per cent of the city school systems in 
the country are under the complete control of school 
committees. 


superintendent of schools 


bringing before the public 


COST OF ATHLETICS IN DALLAS 


Athletics has not been found expensive in Dal- 
las, Tex., because gate receipts throughout the 
years have supported the program so that it has 
not been necessary to use tax money on athletics. 

On the other hand, all money needed to protect 
an athlete while on the field of play or practice 
is spent by the department. Not only is physical 
equipment furnished, but each athlete is insured 
during his participation period. When a high 
school football player walks out on the high 
school field to play, he is wearing between $80 
and $90 worth of specialized equipment. A total 
of 754 boys were outfitted for game action and 
took part in organized game play in 1952-53. 


EDUCATION GAIN CITED 


The U. S. Census Bureau has issued a special 
report showing a big upsurge in education, in- 
cluding a sharp rise in the number of college 
graduates from 1947 to 1952. 

The report said the nation’s largest school pop- 
ulation is continuing to increase, particularly at 
the elementary level. In October, 1952, the total 
enrollment of persons 5 to 29 years was 31,800,- 
000, or 1,400,000 more than in 1951, and 4,200,- 
000 more than during the preceding five years. 
The average American youth completes a full 
high school education, while a generation ago 
boys and girls went only through the eighth 
grade. 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 





Item Date Latest Figure Previous Month 

School Building Construction’................. Sept., 1953 $138,195,000 $145,569,000 
School Building Construction?................. Oct., 1953 $ 17,628,393 $ 8,988,203 
Zotal School Bond Sales®......cc<cccoccoceses Sept., 1953 $ 67,498,900 $ 97,711,222 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds*.... Sept., 1953 2.86% 2.90% 
Constraction (ost Tedea*. 2.0... cssccaccceceess Oct., 1953 583 583 
Wholesale Price Index®..............:cc-c0csees Oct. 27 110.0 110.7 
State and Local Gov’t. Construction Expenditure® 1952 State Local 

Elementary and Secondary Schools............ $ 3,000,000 $1,203 ,000,000 

Institutions of Higher Education.................. $218,000,000 $ 10,000,000 

*Compiled November 5, 1953 ‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 


‘Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mts 
711 states west of Rocky Mts. 
‘Bond Buyer 


®U.S. Dept. of Labor 


*U. S. Dept. of Commerce, ‘Summary of Governmental 
Finances in 1952.” 















































































































































































































































“The American 
SHehool Board Aournal 


William M. Lamers, Ph.D., 
Guest Editor 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
INSIGNIFICANT 


Out of Homer emerge names of nobodies 
who fought with their betters, got cracked 
over their unimportant heads, and thus 
gained literary immortality by contagion 
with heroes. “They shared the spotlight,” 
says the bromide. “Him then Agemem- 
non, king of men, slew, smiting him a 
mighty smut, cleaving him clean to the 
crotch,” as the schoolboy’s translation has 
it. 

This process whereby the important per- 
son reflects glory on the insignificant has 
implications for a school’s public-relations 
program. School people share a_ praise- 
worthy, genuine concern for the institution 
they love and serve. In manifesting such 
concern under any and all conditions, how- 
ever, they run a real risk of apotheosizing 
the insignificant. Let’s look at a hypotheti- 
cal instance. 

Mr. Local Nobody, in an off moment and 
offhand manner, pipes a strident criticism 
of what schools are doing. Most probably 
his sole purpose is to ease his passing and 
uninteresting frustrations. No one much 
cares what he says. But immediately Mr. 
Local Superintendent, Mr. Somebody, 
answers him loudly and at great length. 
Now, those who either did not hear or 
paid little attention to the original state- 
ment, prick up their ears. Mr. Local Super- 
intendent has an audience at all times. 
The charge must have been important it 
is inferred, or it would not have received 
the dignity of a detailed response from an 
important person. So, Mr. Superintendent 
finds himself in a public fight, perhaps on 
the defensive. He asserts vehemently that 
“The schools still do teach the three R’s,” 
or whatever is the question at issue. Well, 
certain spectators agree, he wouldn’t be so 
concerned unless something was wrong. 
And now a hitherto unorganized minority, 
friends of Mr. Nobody, or contentious per- 
sons, begin to feel that perhaps they share 
a cause. And thus a careless statement, 
doomed by its inherent triviality to quick 
and inconspicuous death, becomes drama, 
important business, an issue, a firht, con 
tinued public controversy, news 

A very wise, very experienced superin- 
tendent was wont to check hasty and 
wrathful ardor of his associates who would 
parry words with all comers, big or little, 
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who in 
“Never give thine enemies a rostrum,” was 


any way criticized the schools. 


his 
than 


his eleventh commandment. And 
twelfth: “There is nothing deader 
yesterday’s newspaper.” 

Before we answer every whispered libel 
with a summoning shout from the roof- 
tops, let us ask ourselves: “Did anyone 
listen to the remark in the first place? Did 
anyone take it seriously? Did anyone re- 
member it? Was it made seriously? Is it 
likely to be repeated? Is it reasonable in 
itself, or patently false or silly? Was it 
made by someone who merits an answer? 
Does it merit an answer apart from its 
maker? Will an answer accomplish any 
useful end, or stir up more trouble?” 

Unless the foregoing, and other equally 
common sense questions, bring a clear and 
unanimous “yes,” to make loud public re- 
joinder is likely to result in the apotheosis 
of the insignificant. Some criticism de- 
mands full, careful, public answer, other 
criticism merits only the silent treatment. 
Even in mouth fights over so great a cause 
as schools, the old saw is still good, “Dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor.” 


OLD AGE VS. OVER AGE 


Ir 1s disarmingly simple to classify school 
systems from poor to excellent on the basis 
of building overage as indicated by aver- 
age date of construction. One can almost 
hear the horrified exclamations of parents 
and others, “How can children be ex- 
pected to learn in such antique dilapida- 
tion? Why should youth and the nation 
suffer because taxpayers are indifferent or 
niggardly; school officials lax, incompe- 
tent, wanting in courage or foresight? How 
can metropolitan areas particularly get 
themselves in such a mess?” 

Now it is true, by and large, that newer 
school buildings are likely to be better 
adapted to house modern programs of edu- 
cation than older buildings are. It is true, 
too, that they are likely to be in better 
condition and therefore to require less 
immediate repair. It is probable, also, that 
they will be easier to modify in conformity 
with the changing needs of modern 
schools; that the use of newer materials 
may reduce maintenance costs; that new 
buildings will conform more closely to the 
architectural millinery of the moment 
today it’s horizontal, tomorrow it may be 
vertical again. f 

But it is equaily true that date of orig- 
inal construction is no certain index of the 
capacity of a school building to render 
good, economical service to children and 
community. All of us have seen solidly 
built buildings a half a century or more 










old, in which, by any reasonable modern 
standards, classrooms are of good size and 
proportions; access facilities — entrances, 
stairs, corridors —are suitable and well 
placed; nonclassroom and areas 
most adequate; and maintenance 
most reasonable. Such buildings may be 
old; but if they are well groomed, well 
equipped, they need not be out of date. 
Quite the contrary, they may represent an 
extremely valuable community investment, 
and give promise of long, fine years of 
service ahead. 

Once in a while, on the other hand, all 
of us have seen a school building that 
was badly designed, or patched together 
out of second-rate materials, or both. Al- 
though it may bear a recent construction 
date, it was overaged and relatively un- 
serviceable before it left the drawing 
boards. Sound judgment of building super- 
annuation should therefore look into many 
matters other than the calendar. It should 
start on an individual basis, and after 
it asks, “When was the building built?” it 
should continue, “Is it still sound? Is it 


LOK vd 


service 


costs 


housing for today’s school; and 
if not, is it capable of being economically 
amended to become good housing? What 
probable life span is needed for this neigh- 
borhood? Is it capable of lasting for this 
life span?” and from here on to 50 or 
100 equally pertinent, honest, and probing 
questions. 

Answers produced by this kind of indi- 
vidual building study will certainly be 
less dramatic than the superficial conclu- 
sion of a popular writer that 200 year old 
Megapolis is in a state of senile decrepi- 
tude because its average building age is 
five times that of its most recent suburb, 
ten-year-old Swanktown. 

There is undoubtedly grave danger that 
in a period in which enrollments, building 
costs, city areas are all inflating rapidly, 
obsolescence, overage May creep up upon 
a school system. In a system, for example, 
with one hundred buildings and no replace- 
ments each year adds a hundred building 
years to the whole group. Wise boards, ad- 
ministrators, will watch the process care- 
fully, attempt to fight it constantly to the 
best of their resources. But they will not 
be panicked into false thinking or indis- 
creet programs of action by specious argu- 
ment based on glibly stated half-truths 


JOSEPH’S COAT 


Neep for enlargement of existing school 
buildings has produced a small amount of 
rather startling patches. 

We limit ourselves here solely to the 
aesthetic aspects of the job. And we are 
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quick to agree that in a school building, 
function is more important than decora- 
tion, and style a secondary consideration 
to cost. We will assert, too, that older 
buildings sometimes are badly designed, 
and to our tastes, ugly; that new ma- 
terials have been developed, some of which 
offer added durability, service, ease of in- 
stallation, lower maintenance cost; that 
there is always some possibility that when 
enrollment or financial burdens lighten, the 
older portion may be ripped down, or 
replaced in the style of the newer. Applause 
should be given to anyone who in adding 
to a building finds a way to make an 
acceptable compromise between the new 
and old. Many architects have done well 
in this regard. 

But we see in our mind’s eye a fairly 
recent building which, less than ten years 
after original construction, was doubled by 
an addition which formed a continuous 
front with the earlier section. The second 
architect apparently was in mood of pro- 
test. Although identical brick was available, 
he selected brick of another color, texture, 
face. Then he specified black recessed 
mortar instead of yellow flush mortar. 
Then he raised door lines, lowered window 
lines without changing interior levels or 
improving natural lighting or access. The 
most that can be said about segment num- 
ber two is that it is conspicuously, pain- 
fully different from segment number one, 
and the building will remain for years a 
disturbing, monumental botch. Although 
there is not too much of this, there is in 
rare instances a tendency to add to an old 
building, and to paint the new window 
frames and doors a conspicuous shade of 
blue or orange. Why? 

“But I like conspicuous patching,” one 
school architect told us heatedly. “Med- 
ieval cathedrals, put up piecemeal through 
centuries, were patched.” 

And so some of them were — as many 
school buildings are today — tastefully. 
But to argue from a tasteful job to a taste- 
less job is to appeal from Charley sober to 
Charley drunk. And even if questions of 
taste are difficult to settle, there is still a 
broad area of seemliness in matters about 
which there can be little disagreement. 

We don’t approve putting a Hepplewhite 
leg on a Jacobean chair; or of topping a 
man’s formal with a coonskin cap; or of 
patching a silk brocade skirt with gingham. 
And by themselves, or in proper combina- 
tions, we hold Jacobean furniture, coonskin 
caps, and gingham in high esteem. But the 
conspicuous monumental botch! —- pardon 
us while we shut our eyes as we ride past. 
And please, Mr. Very-Rare-Botchmaker, 
don’t duckbill your wife. 
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Retaining Successful 


Superintendents 
Keats R. McKin ney" 


School boards are realizing more and more 
that when a superintendent leaves a school 
system where he has been for some time, that 
school system and community are deprived of 
the benefit of his experience with and knowl- 
edge of the schools of the community. The 
educational, civic, and economic conditions 
must be understood by a superintendent for 
the most effective handling of the position. 
The values of such knowledge and experience 
cannot be immediately replaced 

A recent study of school board practices 
suggests that the importance of the task of 
retaining the successful superintendent war- 
rants careful attention to the process. Re- 
sponses indicated the methods listed below as 
being essential in this most important function 
of the board of education —the retention of 
a successful superintendent.? 


Establishing Desirable Relationships 


Educational results are best when the board 
and the superintendent co-operatively clarify 
the distinction between the legislation or pol- 
icy forming, and the executive functions, 
which are then properly allotted to the board 
and superintendent respectfully. 


Greater effectiveness may be achieved 


*Dean, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo 
‘Keats R. McKinney, The Selection and Retention of 
School Superintendents in Oklahoma, unpublished disser 


tation, University of Oklahoma, 1952 
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through relationships which are mutually 
acceptable to the board and superintendent. 
The best interest of the school system requires 
that desirable relationships be established and 
maintained by the board and superintendent. 


Defining the Executive Position 

If a broad is to function effectively, its or- 
ganization and procedures must be defined and 
understood. In such a board, the steps in 
policy formation are systematic and definite; 
the order of is determined in ad- 
vance; definition of responsibility and dele- 
gation of authority are clear; and all such 
policies, definitions, delegations, assignments, 
and regulations are in written form and a 
matter of record. 

Policies which define the executive position 
of the superintendent should be written and 
made a part of the official records of the 
board. Clearly conceived standards are valua- 
ble guides by which functions of the board 
and administration are 
tiously handled 


business 


defined and expedi- 


Approving the Services 

The citizens in a democracy must maintain 
control of public institutions. The board of 
education is established for the purpose of 
directing the services of the schools. Implicit 
in this respect is: the function of appraisal. 
Boards must utilize the various acceptable 
means to appraise the services of the superin- 
tendent. Greater attention must be given to 
systematizing and validating such appraisals. 


Encouraging the Successful Man 


Boards have the responsibility and the op- 
portunity for providing stability in policy and 
continuity in procedures. The board must 
consider the several means by which a suc- 
cessful superintendent can be retained. Long 
tenure of a superintendent can result in 
greater services to the community than is 
possible with frequent changes. 

Only through long tenure can a superintend 
ent develop the mature knowledge of condi- 
tions in the community which makes possible 
a high level of educational leadership, but a 
long tenure without a corrresponding growth in 
stature is of little value. 

Every effort should be made to retain the 
competent superintendent, and to provide the 
necessary stimulation to insure his continued 
professional growth. 


































































OOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


NEVADA INCREASES SUPPORT 


The 1953 Nevada legislature has increased the 


amount of state moneys appropriated to the 
elementary and high schools of the state. To the 
elementary schools $2,000 is apportioned annually 
for each apportionment teacher as compared 
with $1,775 previously ; and $40 per pupil as com- 
pared with $16. 

The high school basic apportionment has been 
changed to $800 annually per apportionment 
teacher, and $20 per high school pupil in ADA. 
Apportionments are figured on the six months of 
highest average daily attendance for the previous 
year. 


“RECORD BUDGET VOTED 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has approved a record budget of $24,953,- 
023 for the school year 1953-54. It will result in 
a school tax rate increase of $1.25 for each 
$1,000 assessed valuation for property owners, or 
a total of $13.07 per $1,000 assessed valuation. 


TEN MILLION IN BONDS 


The Board of Public Works of Maryland has 
authorized issuance of nearly 20 million dollars in 
state bonds, half of which will pay for public 
school construction, and the other half for gen- 
eral construction. Included in the amount are 
nearly 7 million dollars of the general school 
construction loan of 1949, 2% million dollars of 
the school loan of 1953, and $500,000 for St. 
Mary’s Seminary-Junior College in Southern 
Maryland. The bonds cover the amount needed 
for school buildings between now and April, 1954. 


SCHOOL FINANCE NOTES 


% The voters of Detroit, Mich., have approved 
a 5-mill tax increase for expansion of the educa- 
tional facilities in the East Detroit district. The 
tax increase of $5 for each $1,000 of assessed 
valuation will provide $1,300,000 over the next 
10-year period. 

¥% Hillsdale, N. J. The voters of the Pascack 
Valley Regional High School District have ap- 
proved a proposal for the construction of a senior 
high school and for a bond issue of $1,250,000 
to finance the building. The proposal was approved 
by a vote of 1132 for and 328 against the ques- 
tion. Plans and specifications for the building are 
being prepared by Architect Reginald E. Marsh, 
New York City. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


% The Chicago board of education has sold 
$12,500,000 in school bonds, at an interest rate 
of 3 per cent. 

%& The New York Central District, composed 
of Genoa, Venice, Locke, Scipio, and Lansing, in 
Cayuga and Tompkins counties has sold $230,000 
worth of school bonds, at a bid of 100.33 for 
interest of 3 per cent. 

¥% The Fullerton, Calif., union school district 
has sold $2,500,000 of building bonds, at a net 
interest rate of 2.527 per cent for 2%4s. and 2s. 

* The Everett-Southern joint school district of 
Bedford County, Pa., has sold $2,470,000 of 
school bonds, at 4% per cent interest. 
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¥%& Wayne County, N. C., has sold $1,000,000 
worth of school bonds, at a net interest rate of 
2.865 per cent for a combination of 6s., 2%s., 
2M%5., and 3s. 


% Niles, Mich. The voters have approved a 
$3,600,000 bond issue for financing a new school 
building program. The program includes a new 
senior high school and 12 additional elementary 
classrooms. 


% At an election held on October 27, the voters 
of Parma School District, Parma, Ohio, reap- 
proved a $3,500,000 bond issue for critically 
needed school construction. The reapproval be- 
came necessary because of an error in the ad- 
vertisement of the bond issue, and its passage 
was needed to prevent a stoppage of vitally 
needed classroom construction. 

¥% St. Peter, Minn. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $1,350,000 for a new junior-senior 
high school building 





MAINE SCHOOL BUILDING 


LOANS 


A total of 31 Maine communities have been 
assisted in school building construction by the 
Maine School Building :Authority since the first 
bond issue a year ago. The loans total $2,887,000, 
with 21 buildings ready for occupancy this year. 
Every size of building is included, from the 
Hebron elementary school costing $19,000, to the 
Bath Junior High School costing $600,000. 

The Maine School Building Authority, estab- 
lished by the state legislature in 1951, is empow- 
ered to float bond issues and loan money to 
municipalities for schoolhouse construction. Loans 
are repaid on an annual rental basis over speci- 
fied periods of time. 


SURVEY BUILDING NEEDS 


The board of education of the Newfield central 
school district No. 1 recently created two lay 
committees to assist in a survey of the building 
needs and financial status of the district. Mem- 
bers were elected by various community groups 
so that each committee would reflect all areas 
and agencies in the district. 

At the annual meeting of the voters of the dis- 
trict the committees reported their findings and 
presented definite recommendations for improving 
the school facilities. 

Manv of the recommendations of the com- 
mittees have already been adopted and carried 
out, while others are being given serious study 
by the board. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


% The school board of West Deer township in 
Cheswick, Pa., has begun work on new school 
buildings involving an expenditure of $715,000. 
The project includes a 10-room_ elementary 
school, a new cafeteria, four additional high school 
classrooms, an industrial arts and agriculture 
building, a 6-bus garage, and a large storage 
building. 

¥% Orchard Park, N. Y. The board of education 
has begun the construction of a $1,150,000 addi- 
tion to the junior-senior high school building. 













The addition includes a classroom wing of 22 
rooms, a swimming pool and locker rooms, and 
a cefeteria-music wing with provision for stage- 
craft. 


% Cement, Okla. A 245-student elementary 
school has been completed and occupied this year. 


% Lawton, Okla. The board of education: has 
begun plans for an $846,000 school building pro- 
gram, including three elementary schools, a 16- 
room addition to the high school, and additions 
to two further schools. 


% Verona, N. Y. Construction work has started 
on a new school building, to be completed and 
occupied in September, 1954. 


% The board of school directors of the Nesham- 
iny school district, Langhorne, Pa., is engaged in 
the construction of a junior-senior high school 
building, to accommodate 900 students, and to 
be completed in March, 1954. The building will 
contain academic classrooms, two home-economics 
rooms, arts and crafts rooms, music rooms, guid- 
ance rooms, a gymnasium, as well as offices for 
the physical education instructors, four commer- 
cial rooms, and a library for 100 students. 

The board is beginning plans for a junior high 
school, to accommodate 1000 pupils in grades 
seven to nine. One new elementary school is at 
present under construction and three other build- 
ings are in the planning stage. 


¥% Florence, Ala. The school board has begun 
work on a school building program, to include 
one new elementary school and a new combina- 
tion elementary-junior high school. The board 
has selected the site for another proposed ele- 
mentary school. 


% Memphis, Tenn. The school board has pro- 
posed a million-dollar school building program 
to meet a greatly increased school enrollment. 
The program includes two elementary schools and 
two junior. high schools. 


*% Walters, Okla. The board of education has a 
new high school building under construction, to 
be completed about April 1, 1954. Plans are being 
prepared for new bleachers to be installed on the 
football field. 


% West Carrollton, Ohio. The board of educa- 
tion is completing the construction of a 29-room 
elementary building and a high school shop build- 
ing, to be completed in February, 1954. The cost 
of the buildings will reach $1,100,000. 


¥% Davis, Okla. The board of education during 
the school year 1952-53 constructed 16,813 square 
feet of new buildings and installed new furniture, 
at a cost of $124,000, or $7.37 per square foot. 
An open house for the new buildings was held 
in September, to which the citizens and school 
patrons were invited. 


¥% At Wickliffe, Ohio, the board of education is 

constructing an 18-room elementary school, with 
gymnasium-auditorium, library, cafeteria, and 
offices, to be completed in February, 1954. A 
library room has been added to the Lincoln 
elementary building by extending the main en- 
trance to the building. 


CHANGE IN EQUATION 


In the second installment of the article, “The 
Preplanning Survey” by Roland W. Sellew and 
Carleton B. Ryder, which appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1953, issue of the Journat, Point 7 should 
read: “Divide the figure for Item 4 by the figure 
for Item 3 to the nearest tenth of 1 per cent 
and enter this percentage on the line, ‘% Per- 
sistence,’ and in the column headed, ‘Grade 1.’” 
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THERE ARE 
YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE 
PERFORMANCE 
AHEAD WITH A 


VICTOR 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Thousands of trouble-free film miles have 
been projected with Victors. Here is dependable 
performance . . . and the best in clarity of 
picture and sound for schools, colleges, 
churches, and industry. 


VICTOR 
PREVENTS FILM DAMAGE 


5 silent sentries on every Victor projector 
stand guard against costly film damage. 
(1) Safety film trips automatically and 
instantly stop projector in case of film emer- 
gency. (2) Safety film path has undercut 
rollers and film channels to protect picture and 
sound track from scratches. (3) Large single-drive 
sprocket eases film stress and simplifies threading. (4) Dual 
flexo-pawls with Victor famous cushioned action completely 
eliminate perforation damage. (5) Offset film loop provides 
natural side tensions preventing weaving of film. 


EASY TO THREAD 


You thread your Victor in less than half a minute. 

A 180° swing-out lens facilitates threading and is added film protection since it allows 
easy cleaning of film channel and pressure plate. 

[MJeqnesoun WITH BUILT-IN MIXER FOR LOW COST MAGNETIC SOUND 
You add your own voice or music or both to the 
film with this magnetic sound ATTACHMENT for 
Victor 16mm sound projectors. Get professional 
recordings with Magnesound . . . it has separate 
mike and phono inputs with individual volume 
controls. Record and re-record to suit your needs. 






































THE VICTOR 1600 ARC 


The new, portable Victor 1600 Arc Projector, for 16mm sound film, is a 
professional type projector with the economy of 16mm. Yes, the 1600 is long 
on quality, short on cost and maintenance. 


FOR A CLEARER, SHARPER PICTURE 

Choose the Victor 1600 Arc for a brighter picture on a long throw. 1600 lumens 
combined with a new “flat-field” projection lens gives you the clear, bright, sharp 
picture you've been wanting. A full 57-minute show on one set of carbons 

at 30 amps. The BR12 Bass-Reflex Speaker is your assurance of full-tone 
sound-conditioning for any auditorium requirement. 


3 SEPARATE 
CARRYING UNITS 


Assemble in Less 
than 5 Minutes 


1. Rectifier 

: ""power- 
house’’ for the 
complete unit. 


2. BRI2 Bass - Reflex 
Speaker Case. Houses 
a 12” speaker and also 
serves as carrying case 


for amplifier, projector 
VICTOR head, and accessories. 
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Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 
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RED CHARGE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Activities Committee have begun an inquiry into 
possible Communism in the schools. Officials of 
the Philadelphia board said they were surprised 
and shocked by the charge that there were Com 


gators claim to have uncovered evidence that at 
30 teachers were or are card-carrying 


SANDUSKY SURVEY 


The Sundusky, Ohio, school board has com- 
a survey of the school plant, which in 
a new high school building 
program. The new Mills elementary school, placed 
in use in September, 1953, 


dicates the need for 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY 


Opposition to the Business-Education Day ex 
, scheduled for November 
Mo., was voiced by delegates to the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Union. The delegates rejected an 
invitation to participate and said it was opposed 
to the use of schools for such programs 


WORK-STUDY PLAN SUCCEEDS 


The public schools of Carmel, N. Y., under the 
Supervising Principal 


plan during the school year 1953 
in the afternoon under close supervision. 
The schools have co-operated with the Mid 


Association in evaluating elemen- 


BETTER ADMINISTRATORS 









istration has been carried on in Duke University 
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ported “legal aspects of 
practical course 
school law has been developed. A regional school 
Duke University, is 
Superintendents 
fested keen interest in the internship program 
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High School, in Clarks Summit, Pa 
a certain section of the 
s, establish friendships by letter with 








spend one week attending that high school, living 
in the homes of their student “pen pals.” 


trips, study projects, and social functions high- 
light the week. 

The school board sponsors a welcoming dinner 
when the Abington students’ pen pals return their 
visit and come to Pennsylvania to make a study 
of life in the Abington school district. 

This student exchange program, now in its 
fourth year, has had visits from pupils of Newton, 
Mass., Newport, R. I., and Snyder, N. Y. 


ENJOY LONG SERVICE 

In Kingston, Pa., 
of the Larksville 
contributed 119 


schools 


seven members of the board 
borough school district have 
years to the service of the 
Of the seven members, three—M. L. 
McCann, Patrick Heffernan, and Charles Lyons 

have a record of 20 years or more in school 


board service; John Stush has 18 years; two 
others — Paul Smiegelski and John Rebar, Jr.— 
have 12 years each; and Thomas Maher has 


eight years of service. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IN ACTION 
%& At Freeport, Pa., 


a home and school visitor 


has been employed for the first time. A member 


of the teaching staff was selected for the position, 
which replaces the so-called truant officer, form- 
erly used. 


While part of the work includes the checking 


of absences, the main function is to work with 
the home and school in seeking to remove the 


causes of maladjustment apparent in some pupils. 


In the first two months of the fall term, better 
attendance has been reported and relations be- 
tween parents and the 
improved. 


school have greatly 


% A program of hour-long periods at the senior 
high school level, and one- and two-hour periods 
at the junior level, has been adopted in Falmouth, 


Mass. Staggered activity periods each day allow 


time for informal, planned school activities during 


regular schoo] hours. 


A director of curriculum and guidance has been 
employed to direct the over-all guidance policies 
of the school system, and to work with teachers 


and others in modifying the 


methods of instruction to meet pupil needs 


curriculum and 














































































¥%& The Upper Merion township schools of King 
of Prussia, Pa., in an effort to bring persons in 
the community into classroom experiences, has 
made an inventory of the community personnel 
resources. Using the mothers’ clubs and home 
and school associations, cards were distributed to 
p rsons who had free time and who had some- 
thing to contribute to the educational program 
These cards were filled out and filed in the school 
office for future reference. Each teacher received 
a list of the persons available, their fields of in- 
terest, age level, and time available for classroom 
duty. 

¥% Chanute, Kans. The board of education has 
decided to continue its program of mid-monthly 
meetings in which various schools and depart- 
ments are visited to acquaint the board with 
the school system. No administrative business is 
conducted at these meetings. They provide an 
opportunity for the board to learn how certain 
subjects are taught and to gain firsthand infor- 
mation about the various schools. 
¥%& Albuquerque, N. Mex. Supt. John Milne has 
been authorized by the board to create an ad- 
visory citizens’ committee made up of representa- 
tives from all sections of the city and county 
to help with the school program. 

% Pawhuska, Okla. The school board has 
authorized the school treasurer to invest the 
school building fund money in U. S. Treasury 
short term notes. The notes will earn about 1 
per cent. 

% Washington, D. C. Seventeen civic and re- 
ligious groups have sent a letter to the district 
board of education asking the board to end pupil 
segregation. Referring to segregation cases to be 
reargued before the Supreme Court, the letter 
reminded the board that the school year may end 
before the court’s decision can be handed down 
and put into effect. 

% The board of education of Lancaster, Pa., 
has compiled a digest of school rules and regula- 
tions governing the administration of the schools. 
A copy of the digest has been placed in the hands 
of each officer and each principal in the schools. 

¥%& Catasauqua, Pa. The school board of the 
union school district has begun the erection of 
a gymnasium and music room and has renovated 
a six-room elementary school. A cefeteria has 
been installed in another building. 






WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 50) 







mendations of the Commission on 
ernmental 


Intergov- 
Relations cannot be sanctified as 
orders to unless 
a constitutional majority of one 
branch of Congress — they will have to be 
translated into legislation for Congress to pass 
in the regular manner.” (Only Congress, for 
example, can repeal the Smith-Hughes Act 


which is a permanent appropriation of $7,273 


executive become effective 


vetoed by 


330.22 for vocational education. ) 

“Whether federal programs involving-grants 
in-aid will survive,” Mr. Fuller continued 
“probably depends more on politics than on 
how well the programs badly 
The questions being asked 
‘Can we cut out the school lunch 
ippropriations, or is it supported by too many 
people? Even though we can’t eliminate direct 
federal aids to farmers, can we saiely abolish 
federal grants to 
land-grant 


serve or how 
they are needed 
are such as 


education and 


These are primarily po- 


vocational 
colleges ? 


litical questions 
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Hagerstown 





























New Salem Avenue Elementary School oo <= 


Book box desks in the Hagerstown School classrooms feature ample book storage, no-slam lids. 
Easy to move, group, for varying class activities. Ten other basic unit types of Brunswick school 
furniture were selected by Hagerstown. 


When ;this year’s school term opened in Hagerstown, Maryland, 


Brunswick furniture complemented the pace-setting new Salem 


Avenue School. This was Brunswick’s first elementary school in- 


stallation. It was quickly followed by other important firsts, includ- 
ing the Keokuk, Iowa, High School, St. Joseph’s Parochial School 


in Philadelphia, 


New York City. 


and Columbia University’s Teachers College in 


Today, less than a year since its introduction, Brunswick furni- 


ture has brought new standards of design, new comfort and flexi- 


bility to the classrooms of more than fifty schools. 


For full information, write to 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue ¢ Chicago 5, tilinois 
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Classroom Chair—Sturdy, resilient unistructure de- 
sign. Body-contoured back and seat 





















































































crayons 
cre our 


“middle 
name” 


Over a century of painstak 
ing research ond “know 
how” in the manufacture of 
crayons for every purpose 
has earned the American 
Crayon Company its repu- 
tation for the world’s finest 
in school art supplies. The 
resulting demand for “Old 
Faithful” products, tied in 
with related items, moves 
merchandise! Moving mer- 
chandise meons money 
for YOU! 
Stock PRANG “Old Faith- 
ful”... preferred by artists, 
teachers and students the 
world over! 
CRAYONEX Crayons .. . 
leader in drawing crayons 
. . smooth, brilliant, versa- 
tile... easy to use on paper, 
wood, or cloth. 
American Crayon Company 
products... used and pre- 
ferred by students and 
teachers for more than o 
century ... are accepted as 
the standard of quality the 
world over 
When you buy school art 
supplies . . . buy PRANG 
“Old Faithful” . . . the 
world’s finest! 


the American Crayon company 
Sendusky, Ohio New York 
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School Regulations 


Public school education is a governmental, rather 
than a proprietary function, and the legislature 
may declare that a question of fact as to whether 
there is cause for dismissing a teacher shall be an 
administrative, rather than a judicial, question. 
NDRC 1943, 12-2508.—-Seher v. Woodlawn 
School Dist. No. 26 of Kidder County, N. Dak.; 
59 Northwestern reporter 2d 805. 


Officers of Schools 


The Alabama Senate Bill proposing to abolish 
office of County Superintendent of Education in 
Colbert County, Ala., and to create in lieu 
thereof the office of County Commissioner of 
Public Schools does not violate any provisions 
of that section of the Constitution providing that 
County Superintendents of Education may be re- 
moved from office for any of the causes specified 
in the Constitution, though the Senate Bill will 
cut short the four-year term of the incumbent 
County Superintendent of Education of Colbert 
County. Const. 1901, §175.—Opinion of the 
Justices, Alabama Supreme Court; 66 Southern 
reporter 2d 779. 

The state has an interest in whether or not 
members of a county school board are competent 
and qualified to act, and consequently the solicitor 
general of a county could properly bring a pro- 
ceeding in the state’s name for the removal of 
members of the board of education because of 
alleged incompetency. Georgia Code, §§ 32-905. — 
State v. Walker, 76 Southeastern reporter 2d 852, 
error transferred 74 Southeastern reporter 2d 
461, 209 Ga. 523. 

Courts are not concerned with errors of judg- 
ment of duly constituted governing bodies, such 
as a county board of education, as to what is 
best for those governed, so long as the action 
taken is not in violation of law and is taken in 
the exercise of discretion and not arbitrarily. — 
State v. Walker, 76 Southeastern reporter 2d 
852, error transferred 74 Southeastern reporter 
2d 461, 209 Ga. 523. 

The public schools of the state are under 
legislative control, and school boards have no 
power except those conferred by statutes. NDRC 
1943, 15-2107, 15-2217, 15-—2508.—Seher v. 
Woodlawn School Dist. No. 26 of Kidder County, 
N. Dak., 59 Northwestern reporter 2d 805. 

In defining statutory powers of school author- 
ities, the rule of strict construction applies, and 
any doubt as to existence or extent of power 
must be resolved against it. NDRC 1943, 15-2107, 
15-2217, 15—2508.—Seher v. Woodlawn School 
Dist. No. 26 of Kidder County, N. Dak.; 59 
Northwestern reporter 2d 805. 


School Bond Elections 


Board of education has implied power to make 
reasonable expenditures for purpose of giving 
voters relevant facts to aid them in reaching an 
informed judgment when voting on school bond 
election proposal. R.S. 18:7-77.1. N.JSA.— 
Citizens to Protect Public Funds v. Board of Ed. 
of Parsippany-Troy Hills Tp., 98 Atlantic Re- 
porter 2d 673; 13 N.J. 172. 

Where a booklet which was prepared and paid 
for by a township board of education for the 


purpose of giving voters relevant facts to aid 
them in reaching an informed judgment, when 
voting on school bond election program, con- 
tained several “vote yes” exhortations and an 
overdramatized portrayal of the dire consequences 
of failure to do so, expenditure by the board was 
unlawful as beyond the implied power of the 
board. RS. 18:7-77.1, N.J.S.A.— Citizens to 
Protect Public Funds v. Board of Ed. of Par- 
sippany-Troy Hills Tp., N. J.; 98 Atlantic Re- 
porter 2d 673, 13 N.J. 172. 

The failure of a township board of education 
to submit a proposed school building expansion 
program to the local planning board for approval 
before election did not invalidate the election 
which approved bond issue to carry out the pro- 
gram. RS. 40: 55-7, N.J.S.A.—Citizens to 
Protect Public Funds v. Board of Ed. of 
Parsippany-Troy Hills Tp., 98 Atlantic Reporter 
2d 673, 13 N.J. 172. 

Where a New Mexico school district bond 
election was invalid because a_ constitutional 
proposal was submitted to the voters together 
with an unconstitutional proposal, the court had 
no authority to sustain the valid portion of the 
proceedings and the entire election was invalid. 
— Board of Ed. of Gallup Municipal School Dist. 
Nos. 3 & 4, McKinley County, v. Robinson, 
259 Pacific Reporter 2d 1028. 


Subversive Teachers 


The New York statute pertaining to the 
elimination of subversive persons from the public 
school system did not preclude the city board of 
education or superintendent of schools from 
making inquiry to determine whether teachers in 
New York City schools were or had been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. N. Y. Education 
Law, § 3022.— Adler v. Wilson, 123 New York 
Supplement 2d 655. 

The New York Civil service law provision that 
no one shall, directly or indirectly, ask the 
political affiliations of any civil service employee 
as a test of fitness for holding office, does not 
prohibit questioning of New York City public 
school teachers concerning membership in the 
Communist Party. Civil Service Law, § 26-a.— 
Adler v. Wilson, 123 New York Supplement 2d 
655. 

A school teacher, including a superintendent, 
employed by a school district is not an “officer” 
of the district, but is a mere “employee” and the 
relationship between teacher and district is purely 
contractual. — Seher v. Woodlawn School Dist. 
No. 26 of Kidder County, N. Dak.; 59 North- 
western reporter 2d 805. 

Where five New York City public school 
teachers, upon being asked questions by a rep- 
resentative of the superintendent of schools con- 
cerning membership in Communist Party, de- 
clined to answer, and another denied present 
membership but refused to answer concerning 
previous membership, the suspension of such 
teachers upon the ground of insubordination was 
proper. N. Y. Education Law, §§310, 2573, 
subd. 5, 3021, 3022; Civil Service Law, §§ 12-a. 
25, 26-a.— Adler v. Wilson, 123 New York Sup- 
plement 2d 655. 


Pupils’ Transportation 


A bus utilized for transporting children to and 
from school is a common carrier, and the operator 
thereof is required to exercise ordinary care for 
the safety of the school children riding therein 
Code, § 18-204.— Eason v. Crews, 77 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 245. 
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Choose the Unit - 
that Best Suits 


Your Needs! 





Here is genuine quality and 
rigidity that has stood the test 
of time. Since 1937, more 
than 500 architects have 
specified thousands of these 
units in schools from coast to 
coast. With full knowledge 
of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their con- 
struction the best in work- 
manship and materials. 


Let us send you complete literature on this equipment 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY a] 


BRIGHTMOOR STATION e 
IN CANADA—LA SALLE RECREATION, LTD., 945 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


RIGIDLY ATTACHED TO POCKETS 
* 


Schieber, originators of In-Wall fold- 
ing tables and benches, now offer 
three styles. 
Multiple-use-of-space are now avail- 
schools regardless of 
budget or special requirements. 


able to all 


The economies of 





STEEL LEGS + LAMINATED TOPS : STEEL LEGS » LAMINATED TOPS 


Pontes fold 


DETACHABLE FROM POCKETS 





This is a low cost version of 
In-Wall. With 15 years ex- 
perience building folding 
tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength 
is needed. Understructures 
are steel. Tops are 4” ply- 
wood with heat resistant, 
laminated plastic surfaces. 
No castings are used and 
ample reinforcements are 


provided. 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 


Mebil fold 


ROLL TO STORAGE AREA 











A new unit designed by 
Schieber for the school, insti- 
tution or plant where it is 
impractical to install wall 
pockets. Tables and benches 
are Port-A-Fold design and 
can be detached from the 
carrier. Carrier is all-steel, 
holds two sets of tables and 
benches, rolls freely to the 
wall or any storage area. 
Can not tip. 





kh.“ 
in, sell 
*, 











PROJECTS BRILLIA 







DIF 
“As ROOD FICULT. 


Lod, 


& 








UNIVERSAL 
High-Intensity A. C. 
ARC SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Especially useful in projecting pictures under daylight or 
artificial lighting conditions where a darkened room is not 
_ desirable, practical or economical. It may be used in rooms 
of any desired size, and a level of illumination maintained 
_ which permits the taking of notes. Designed for portability, 
it may be readily moved from room to room. 
Entirely safe in the hands of a layman, it is easier to oper- 
ate than the average 16mm. projector. Simply plug into any 
N0-volt A.C. convenience outlet. The motor-driven arc will 
project contirivously for 80 minutes without retrimming. 
The Strong Universal Model No. 44,000 projects 3-1/4” x 4’ 
slides. Comes complete with blower, slide carrier, power 
transformer and arc lamphouse, with motorfed cor- 
bons. Adaptations permit the projection of 2 x 2” 
- glides. Lenses os required for other than TROUPER 
- qustomary installations are available. 
a HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


for large auditoriums. Adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in 
base. Automatic arc control. A 
trim of carbons burns 80 minutes 






















































































































































spotlight to good advantage."’ 
high school 







Street 

See your theatre, school or stage City & State 
equipment dealer, or use coupon ’ 
to obtain free literature. Name of Supplier 





‘*We have used it for various stage produc- 
tions and special flag raising exercises at 
football games. Any school could use the 
. . An Ohio 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATIC 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
46 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Please send free literature and prices on the ( ) Strong Trouper Arc Spot- 


light; ( ) Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight; ( ) Strong Universal 
Arc Slide Projector. 


ae ri tHANT PIC 


TO-DARKEN 


mI TY, 





TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


for small auditoriums and 
schools. Projects 6-1/2 times 





brighter head spots than 
any other incandescent 
Spotlight. Utilizes all 
the light through most of the 







*'' Consider it one of the most valuable pieces spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights which 


of equipment fer stoge productions.’ An vary spot size solely by irising, thus losing sub- 
io junior high school. " | 
r Stantial light. 

One of our most happy purchases A | 
Michigan high school *'*Undoubtedly one of the best. We are very well 

h °° 
alien: ‘aaa eiseaniitealy wall." A pleased An lilinois high school 
Texas college 
“‘A good buy for any organization interested in 

‘Highly satisfactory in all respects.”' quick color changes."’ A Pennsylvania senior 
A Wisconsin college high school 





"We have been well pleased with if.""...A 
Kansas senior high school 








% Names on request. 
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BUS MAINTENANCE 
Concluded from page 34) 
tire depreciation, cost of supervision, driver, 

and garage electricity, and heat. 

It is evident that several of the maintenance 
and repair items, from the nature of garage 
operation, will need to be prorated among the 
buses in the fleet. It is a usual practice to 
prorate labor cost where the time on a par- 
ticular job does not exceed an hour. This 
practice avoids the conversion of the mechanic 
to bookkeeper. 

Finally, preventive maintenance is as effec- 
tive as administration, supervision, mechanic 
attitude and effort, and driver co-operation 
make it. It can be much more economical than 
the usual maintenance and repair plans and, 
at the same time, insure the utmost by way 
of safety for the transported pupil. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 44) 


corridors. Steam heats the auditorium-gymna- 
sium from separate units, one at each side 
and to the rear of the big room which will 
seat 400. The entire heating unit is coal-fired. 

Floors are of asphalt tile. Display cases in 
the corridors are of picture-game design. 
Ventilating equipment, coal storage, and the 
boiler room are in the basement 

At final reckoning, Patterson School cost 
$618,000, or 20 per cent more than estimated 
originally. It was paid for on completion, the 
eighth major school construction project made 
possible on a pay-as-you-go basis by a two- 










Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


(Lz 


‘\.4\ MAXIMUM 


SEATING 


MINIMUM | 
STORAGE 












UNEQUALED 
APPEARANCE 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASYTO @Q 
SETUP oe 





mill, five-year levy approved by Toledo voters 
in November, 1949. 

Superintendent of Schools E. L. Bowsher 
and his assistant superintendents, William E. 
Hallauer and Philo C. Dunsmore, supervised 
the educational planning. Charles L. Noe was 
construction engineer for the beard of educa- 
tion. Board members at the time of construc- 
tion were Raymond E. Baldwin, president; 
Grant Murray, vice-president; and Edward C 
Ames, Thomas S. Bretherton, and Wayne E. 
Shawaker, members. 


ELECTION PROPOSITIONS 


(Concluded from page 36) 


in the last analysis, court decisions determine 
the force and effect of the statutory laws 
governing school board operations, also ably 
demonstrates that board members indeed need 
not only knowledge and interest, but also 
“intellectual subtlety, political insight, and 
human flexibility.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
* A. E. Bennett has assumed the superintendency of 
the Boonville-Boon township schools, Boonville, Ind. He 
succeeds Edward E. Glenn, 

& Supt. O. B. Duruam, of Wheaton, Mo., 


has been 
re-elected for a fifth consecutive term 


w® Erte Harinc is the new superintendent of schools 
at Oswego, Kans. 

*® H. L. Witttams, of Sulphur Wells, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of the Metcalfe county school 


Edmonton. 

® James E. Harris is the new superintendent at Marvell 
Ark., succeeding H. L. Stanfill 

® Crype Penick, of Egypt Ark has accepted 


j the 
erintendency at Couch 





































*® Witttam DerJoncr has accepted the superintendency 
t Comstock, Mich 

% Ray Dennis is the new 
Mich 

% GeRALD RaAsmuUSSEN has 
at Morrice, Mich 

% Joserpn McDevitt is superivtendent at Perry, Mich 
*% Frep Pankow has been elected superintendent. at 
Byron, Mich 

*% Joun H Harris is the new superintendent at 
Downers Grove, Ill 

% Roy G. Smiru has been elected to succeed J. B 
McQuown as superintendent at Ashland, Ky 

%® Epwarp F. KENNELLY has been elected superintendent 
‘ schools at Newark, N. J., to succeed John 5S 
Herron, who has retired 

* Supt, Witt C. Crawrorp, of San Diego, Calif., 
is retiring on February 1, 1954, after a_ service of 
nearly twenty years in the superintendency. Dr. Crawford 
has accepted a position in the University of California. 
* W. R. MelIntosu, of Rockford, Iil., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the resolutions committee for the 
American Association of School Administrators 

*® Dr. Joun P. MiILiiGaNn, formerly superintendent of 
the Atlantic City, N. J., schools has been appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for the state of 
Now Jersey 

*® De. Wirt Crawrorp, San Diego, Calif., has been 
named to the board of directors of the California Asso 
ciation of School Administrators. Dr. D, J. MeCunn, of 
Martinez, was elected president 


a 


superintendent at Corunna 


accepted the superintendency 


% Henry Eart Situ, superintendent of schools at 
Sheboygan, Wis., is retiring July 1 1954, after com 
pleting twenty years of outstanding service in the schools 
The board plans to seek candidates for the position and 
will appoint a successor about April 1, 1954 

% Don Mactay is the new superintendent of schools at 
Fairbury, Neb 

% Joun W. McFartanp has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Vernon, Tex 


¢ 


%® Witttam P. O'DonnNett has been elected chairman of 
the school board at Litchfield, Conn., succeeding Martin 
1. Moraghan 

® WirtiAm L. Woops has been elected a member of the 

board at Johnson City, Tenn 





DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 











PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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Far-Sighted Choice for { 
Sound Planning 





TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


€ST.1826 
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, EXHIBITS .. DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES .. BULLETINS 


Poblocki display cases are specially 
designed to fit any installation, whether 
indoor or outdoor, and priced to fit your 
budget 















































Four types of alumilited aluminum 
and stainless steel cases in any design 
are available 




















Bulletin Cases for churches. Avail- 
able with illuminated or non-illuminated 
crosses and changeable letter back 
grounds. 








































































































































































































PATENTED 











DRAPER PORTABLE PAKFOLDS 
BE ABLE to clear your windows com- 
pletely when darkening shades are not 
in use. PAKFOLDS are applied to or 
removed from the window at floor 
level. No ladders to climb...no screws 
to remove. It’s fast and simple, too! 

Pakfolds are available for windows of 
any size or style ... and provide a most 
efficient, economical installation. 

WRITE TODAY for full 


information and prices! 


L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


P. O. Box 422 Spiceland, Ind. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 





Planning Elementary School Buildings 
By Engelhardt, Engelhardt, & Leggett. Cloth, 275 pp 
i 


(8% by 11 ), illu $12.50. Architectural Record, ) 
W. 40th St New York 18, N. Y., 1953. 

Some of our school buildings are not suited to the 
needs of the hools for which they were supposedly 
designed because those charged with making final deci 


sions did not understand the educational planning of the 
school administrators and the reasons for the variou 
recommendations of the architect. 

The book by means of description, analysis, pictures 
plans, and diagrams, tells the school board members, the 
parents, and all those concerned a great deal about how 
to build into the new school al) the features that will 
help teachers and children to achieve the purposes of 
present-day education 

Classrooms must be planned for the age and size of 
the children; they must have furniture and cabinets 
that are comfortable, convenient, and not crowded. There 
are the problems of heating, ventilation, lighting; storage 
of clothing, books, and equipment; and convenient access 
to library, cafeteria, playrooms, toilet rooms, etc. Where 
and how, shall the location and appointments be deter 
mined for special rooms such as library, assembly room 
playroom, lunchroom, or general-purpose room? Some of 
these require very careful planning to fit them to the 
size of the school and the purposes for which they 
will be used. 

The foregoing paragraphs give only a sketchy idea 
of the comprehensive nature of the background informa 
tion contained in this book. The authors have crystallized 
here the results of lifelong experience as students and 
consultants in school building planning and construction 
Their work has been used in several hundred school 
districts where they have acted as experts in preliminary 
surveys of school building programs, and as consultants 
responsible for the guidance of architects and engineers 


Selected Characteristics of Reorganized 
School Districts 


By C. O. Fitzwater. Paper, 49 pp., 20 cents. Bulletin 
No. 3, 1953. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

This study reports a survey of 552 recently reorganized 
rural school districts. The findings make clear that the 
results achieved are usually excellent, but are not always 
satisfactory. Close attention need be given in all re- 
organizations to a_ well-considered series of educational 
items, including ample enrollments, transportation, popu- 
lation, and economic conditions in order that instructional 
service may be made fully effective. 


Hot and Cold Cathode Installations in 
Schools 


Paper, 14 pp. Illuminating Engineering Co., Hazel 
Park, Mich 

This study reports test readings of hot and cold cathode 
type lighting in 46 school buildings. It frankly advocates 
the use of cold cathode fixtures 


New Schools for More Children 


Prepared by the Research Department, G. R. Weathers 
Director. Paper, 32 pp. Published by School City of 
South Bend, Ind 

This well-illustrated and well-written pamphlet argues 
the necessity of three immediate additions to existing 
school buildings, two prompt additions to high school 
buildings, and the erection of entirely new elementary 
schools in two areas, as well as the purchase of five or 
ix sites for future use. The estimated cost of buildings 
to be erected in the next ten years is $4,500,000 for five 
elementary schools and $5,500,000 for two high school 
buildings. A study of the population trends indicates that 
this is a minimum program 


Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and Other 
School Employees, 1952-53 


Paper, 63 pp., $5. Tabulations ITA. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

Tabulations of salaries paid to teachers, principals, and 
other school employees in 335 urban school districts of 
30,000 to 100,000 population. The list of “other” em- 
ployees includes attendance officers, clerks, high school 
deans and department heads, nurses, and assistant 
principals 


Warren Schools Keep Pace With Stork 


Compiled by Thorn Pendleton. Paper, 23 pp. Pub- 
lished by the board of education, Warren, Ohio. 





rhis useful statement contains basic information relating 
to a needed $5,500,000 school bond issue, including a 
history of the proposed issue, legal aspects of the tax, 
and the projected building program. 


Rates of Pay for Operation and Maintenance 
Employees in Urban Schools, 1952-53 


Paper, 48 pp. Circular No. 9, September, 1953. Re- 
earch Division of the National Education Association, 
1200 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

This report for the school year 1952-53 presents salary 
schedules or flat-rate salaries of operation and mainte- 
nance employees in 232 urban school districts with 
populations of 30,000 or more. The report indicates 
that operation and maintenance employees have shared 
in the general upward trend of school salaries. Particu- 
larly evident is the increase in pay for skilled workers, 
including electricians, plumbers, carpenters, and the like. 
Bases are given for establishing salaries of these em- 
ployees, together with minimum and maximum salaries, 
and regular increments 


Certain Positions in the Central Offices of 
Urban School Districts 


A Special Memo, Research Division, N.E.A. Paper, 
32 pp. National Education Association, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


This report discusses (1) the functions and salaries of 
special assistant superintendents of schools, directors, 
consultants, and co-ordinators in school administrative 
offices of cities above 30,000 population; (2) it also 
describes the administrative relationships of the educa- 
tional specialists and their rank in the urban school 
administrative offices. The information will be of help in 
preparing a complete protocol for central administrative 
offices 


Boards, Buildings, Bonds, Budgets 


Issued by the Joint School Committee of the Carlisle 
Area School System, Carlisle, Pa. 

The title of this unique brochure expresses succinctly 
the problems which have taken the complete attention 
of the Carlisle Area School System — the development of 
a joint Board, engaged in planning and erecting a series 
of three centralized elementary and a new high school 
Building. To carry on the school construction program, 
it has been necessary to convince the community that 
the issuance of $4,120,000 worth of Bonds was necessary 
Finally, to develop a well-rounded program of elementary 
and secondary education, and to employ competent teach 
ers, increased joint annual Budgets — amounting in 1953 
54 to $1,013,562 — have been necessary. The joint school 
boards, who are co-operating in the program and who 
have entrusted Superintendent David L. Swartz with the 
educational administration of the schools, consist of 22 
members. Each district is paying a proportionate share 
of the operating expense of the schools, of the bond 
issues, and of the administration and supervision. The 
ultimate purpose of “equality for effective learning’’ is 
being achieved by truly American and democratic co- 
operation of all concerned. 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in City 
School Systems, 1951-52 


Compiled by Lester B. Herlichy. Paper, 38 pp., 25 
cents. Circular No. 371, July, 1953. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dp. & 

This circular reports the expenditures per pupil in 
299 city school systems during the year 1951-52. These 
ranged from a median of $264 in 74 large cities; $251 
in 85 cities of 25,000 to 100,000; $236 in 73 cities of 
10,000 to 25,000; to $222 in 67 small cities under 10,000. 
The compilers call attention to the necessity of forming 
judgments on costs on trends over 10- to 20-year periods. 


Financial Proposals Submitted to Ohio 
Voters in 1953 


Compiled by John H. Herrick and Guy W. Buddemeyer. 
Paper, 32 pp. Published by the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

The fourth of a series of reports relating to 1953 
financial proposals in Ohio city and exempted village school 
districts. The report includes 220 bond issues in city and 
village districts, calling for total issues of $141,900,864 
for 1953. The number of districts submitting tax levies 
was 6:8. The average millage for cities was 4.19, and 
for villages 3.59. 


Textbook Evaluation Program in the Schools 

of Long Beach, Calif. 

Compiled by the Office of Curriculum Development 
Paper, 25 pp. Published by the board of education of 
Long Beach, Calif 

This booklet outlines the procedures in Long Beach for 
the evaluation and selection of textbooks. 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS 
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{ “WAYNE STANDS 





N. PEMBROKE AVE., 


FOR SAFETY”’ 
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WHEN you’re buying for yourself... 


++. you can buy to suit yourself. 





RUNNER 
IETS 
You can choose the wildest necktie in the world and 


it’s your own business. Nobody (except possibly 
your wife) has the right to criticize your judgment. 


But if you are responsible for spending taxpayer or 
school money . . . for example, if you’re buying or 
specifying desks, athletic equipment, grandstands, 

or anything else that other people are going to use, 

it’s another story. Lots of people are going to have 
something to say about your choice. . . and usually do. 


A product that doesn’t deliver 100°, may backfire on 
you. Your professional judgment is at stake . . . you're 
“on the spot.” 


But as thousands of buyers of gymstand and grandstand 
seating across the country know, there’s one sure way to 
meet your responsibility. That is by specifying Wayne 
Rolling Gymstands and Grandstands to save time, 
money and countless “headaches.” 


Why not take the first step now toward better, 
safer seating by checking with us first? 
A word from you is all it takes to place an experienced 


Wayne representative at your service. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


CLIP and MAIL the coupon 


Wayne Iron, Works 

341 N. Pembroke Ave. 

Wayne, Pa. 

I'd like more information on Wayne products. | am interested in 


indoor gymstands; outdoor grandstands | 


Send literature {| Have representative call 
NAME____ ptaebie a 
SCHOOL — a 
ADDRESS pacenhemmmnntantsilip 
a ee ee 
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MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
SALARIES OF REGULAR 
TEACHERS, 1953-54 


CITIES OVER 100,000 POPULATION 


MAX 


5,600 


000 
600 
791 

5,496 


7,500 


>auw- 


100 
4.700 
800 
600 
154 


6.000 


CITY 


Berkeley, Calif 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Fall River, Ma 
Peoria, Il 
Wilmington, De 
Reading, Pa 

New Bedford, Ma 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Allentown, Pa 
Montgomery, Ala 
Pasadena, Calif 
Duluth, Minn 
Waterbury, Conn 
Somerville, Mass 
Little Rock, Ark 
Utica, N. ¥ 


CITIES 

CITY 
Lynn, Ma 
Richmond, Calif 
Lincoln, Neb 
Jackson, M 
Lowell, Ma 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Madison, Wi 
Glendale, Calif 
San Jo Calif 
Dearborn, Mich 
Jeaumont, Tex 
Rockford, Il 
Saginaw, Mich 
Lansing, Mich 
Roanoke, Va 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Fresno, Calif 
Niagara Fall N.Y 
Hirrisburg, Pa 
Hammond, Ind 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Columbia, 8. ¢ 
Huntington, W. Va 
Waco, Tex 

ioux City, lowa 
Quincy, Ma 
Ea t St. Louis, Il 

ringfield, Il 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Lawrence Ma 
Portsmouth, Va 
Topeka, Kan 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Burbank, Calif 
Springfield, Ohio 
Portland, Me 
Altoona, Pa 
Davenport, lowa 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Stamtord, Conn 
Amarillo, Tex 
New Britain, Conn 
Pontiac, Mich 
Evanston, Ill 
Charleston, W. Va 
Troy, N. ¥ 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Lubbock, Tex 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Augusta, Ga 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Racine, Wi 
Stockton, Calif 
Macon, Ga 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Wichita Falls, Tex 
Cicero, I 
Springfield, Mo 
Galveston, Tex 
Decatur, Ill 
Medford, Mass 
Chester, Pa 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Clifton, N. J 
Covington, Ky 
Alameda, Calif 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Pueblo, Colo 
Oak Park, Il 
Johnstown, Pa 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Brockton, Ma 
Alexandria, Va 
Atlantic City, N. J 
York, Pa 
Malden, Ma 


ney 


~y 


Swvwuununes 


2m eOKwWNN Ww 


aututeeeue 


Raman? 
? ? 


a 


CITY 
New Rochelle, N.Y 
Irvington, N. J 


Cleveland Hats., Ohio 


Wheeling, W. Va 
Muncie, Ind 
Greenville, S.C 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Passaic, N. J 
Port Arthur, Tex 
Gadsden, Ala 
Union City, N. J 
Lexington, Ky 
Cranston, R. I 
Holyoke, Mass 
Kenosha, Wis 
East Chicago, Ind 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Asheville, N. C 
Green Bay, Wis 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Bay City, Mich 
Orlando, Fla 

San Angelo, Tex 
Laredo, Tex 
Joliet, Ti 
McKeesport, Pa 
Alhambra, Calif 
Berwyn, Ill 
Lorain, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich 
Aurora, Tl 
Aurora (East), Ill 
Hoboken, N. J 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Warren, Ohio 
Elmira, N. Y 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Norwalk, Conn 
Chicopee, Mass 
New Castle, Pa 
Rock Island, I! 
tattle Creek, Mich 
Muskegon, Mich 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Compton, Calif 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Lynchburg, Va 
La Crosse, Wis 
Haverhill, Mass 
Waltham, Mass 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Riverside, Calif 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 


Highland Park, Mich 


Everett, Mass 


Colorado Springs, Colo 


Abilene, Tex 

Santa Ana, Calif 
Tucson, Ariz 
Williamsport, Pa 
Wilmington, N.C 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Elgin, Til 

N. Little Rock, Ark 
Meriden, Conn 
Montclair, N. J 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Pensacola, Fla 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Salem, Ore 
Warwick, R. I 
West Allis, Wis 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Meridian, Miss 
San Mateo, Calif 
Vancouver, Wash 
Quincy, Il 

Euclid, Ohio 

Perth Amboy, N. J 
Lake Charles, La 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Lewiston, Me 
Taunton, Mass 
High Point, N. C 
Kearny, N. J 
University City, Mo 
Richmond, Ind 
Great Falls, Mont 
Tyler, Tex 


Waukegan, Il 


New Brunswick, N. J 


Joplin, Mo 
Monr La 
Fargo, N. Dak 
Norristown, Pa 


To t 
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HORN GYMS WORK 


NIGHT brings exhibition games, the payingcrowd... height of seats assures spectators greater comfort, enjoy- 
Horn Folding Gym Seats extend, partitions fold back, to ment. Safe—each row automatically locks as it opens! 
make ample room for the crowd and the game. Fullchair Each seat and foot board is supported directly to floor. 








DAY brings practice, classes . . . Horn electrically operated partitions easily 
extend to divide floor space for multiple gym use. Horn seats fold against the 
wall to provide a smooth sloping surface, real protection for player’s vital zone! 


Your local Horn representative helps you plan for 
maximum gym use. Horn factory crews supervise 


installation. Horn equipment gives years of trouble- 
free service. Write today for details on Horn folding 
gym seats and folding partitions...and the new 
Horn folding stages! 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY e@ 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ARMOR-RED 
Reinforced 
Fabric 
and UNI-POLAR 
CONSTRUCTION... 


stop uneven wear — 
biggest ball budget killer. 


This amazing double-strength fabric holds true ball round- 
ness for life, stops aveven wear, adds months to the life 
of ball, dollars to the buyer's budget. Balls often wear 
unevenly when they lose shape or blister because of core 
weakness. When this occurs, the balls wear out long before 
their normal time. Armor-Red*, Voit’s new reinforced 
miracle fabric, prevents this. A cushion of special red 
rubber insulates every cord of this double-strength fabric 
against the fibre-tearing, fibre-wearing action of shock and 
friction. Multiple plies of Armor-Red are hand applied in 
accordance with Voit's UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION. 
This new “heart of the ball” has no weak spots. Will never 
break down in play. Maintains ball roundness for life — 
and greatly increases that life. 

* Available only on Voit X and C Line Balls. 





AGAIN SETS AN ADVANCED, NEW STANDARD FOR THE FIELD! 


These major improvements make possible 
the most durable inflated balls ever BUILT! 






VEON 
RUBBER 
and 
COMPLETELY NEW 
MOLD DESIGN... 


give longest cover wear. 


NOW! Voit Rubber-Covered 
Balls — always famous for 





longest life —have a new 
cover that is more durable 
than ever. 

Multiple layers of Voit’s exclusive, new VEON 
RUBBER are laminated to uniform thickness, eliminating 
thick and thin spots. 

Voit's new mold design has plateau pebbling that gives 
49% more surface to withstand wear. 

Combine these two great advancements — VEON 
RUBBER AND NEW MOLD DESIGN — you have the 
longest wearing cover ever put on Voit's famous line of 


inflated balls. 


Newers nat ee 


Plus these 3 great features 


2. DOUBLE SEAL, SELF-LUBRICAT- 
ING LIFETIME VALVE — Voit's pat- 
ented valve is easiest to use. Gives trouble- 
free service for the life of the ball because 
the valve lubricates itself and is double 
sealed to prevent air leak. 










1. SUPER-BUTYL, LEAKPROOF 

BLADDER — Yes, Buty! of course, 

but a new Super-Butyl Bladder — an 
" advanced improvement in air reten- 
tion. Holds official playing pressure 
months longer. 


3. PROTECTOR-KOTE... prevents deteri- 
oration, resists scuffing. Only Voit Balls have 
the new PROTECTOR-KOTE that guards 
against the checking and weathering caused by 
heat, sun, oxygen and ozone. This new coat- 
ing also resists the scratching and scuffing that 


mar a ball's appearance. 


LOWEST COST PER PLAYING HOUR 


Regardless of its components, no ball is better than 
its overall construction. In the new Voit Balls, all 
major advancements have been welded into one 
strong, better playing unit, assuring players the 
utmost in performance while guaranteeing buyers 
the utmost in wear. Voit originated rubber-covered 
athletic equipment. With more than 30 years’ expe- 
rience, Voit has developed and tested every possible 
type construction. Everything Voit has learned in 


making millions of balls is built into the new °54 
Voit Line, putting it in a class of its own. Voit could 
use less expensive, less durable methods and materials 
and build balls priced much lower. But real value is 
not measured by initial cost. lt is measured by length 
of service. THE NEW VOIT RUBBER-COVERED 
BALLS WILL OUTPLAY AND OUTLAST ANY 
OTHERS EVER BUILT—CAN SAVE 4 TO 14 
THE SCHOOL BUYER’S BALL BUDGET! 
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AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
NEW YORK 10, DANVILLE, ILL. LOS ANGELES 11 


O0E 090 


Basketballs Footballs Volleybalis Soccer-kickbalis Water-Polo Balls Tetherballs 







































This Is 


Tomorrow's 
Classroom 


Any type of desk seating arr t 
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single row pattern or groupings of two or more desks as shown. 


greg and educators at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have just completed 
a “classroom of tomorrow” which opens new 
horizons for educators, architects, and builders 
seeking to create the ideal environment for 
learning. Educational authorities call it the 
most advanced schoolroom in America today. 

It provides for complete flexibility necessary 
in modern schools. It provides maximum free- 
dom in design, decoration, and choice of 
equipment. It gives educators their first 
glimpse at a long-sought goal homelike at- 
mosphere in a schoolroom, 

The “classroom of tomorrow’ was made 


68 


possible by the findings of a 12-year study 
into the problems of schoolreom daylighting 
conducted by scientists at the Daylighting 
Laboratory under the sponsorship of the 
Kimble Glass Co., subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co 


Lighting Obstacle Overcome 
Seventy-five per cent of the nation’s schoo!- 
rooms are operating today with less than the 
required minimum daylighting standards, ac- 
cording to the estimates of Dr. Robert A. 
Boyd, director of research at the Michigan 
laboratory. With daylighting a problem, school 





The flexibility of the Classroom of Tomorrow 
assures freedom of movement and invites 





multiple group activities. 


planners have had to use light-colored walls, 
white ceilings, and furnishings with high re- 
flective values as standard classroom design. 
Even then, lighting was not uniform and edu- 
cators were limited in planning activities for 
the room. 

In contrast to these conditions the “class- 
room of tomorrow” provides on an average 
dark day nearly double the recommended 
minimum of daylight and much_ higher 
quality daylight —in all areas of the room. 

As a result it is possible to introduce into 
the “classroom of tomorrow’ decorating 
colors, equipment design, and activities plan- 
ning which have been impractical until now. 

Cocoa-colored mosaic tile covers the entire 
east wall. Other walls are in natural birch 
paneling. Color-splashed drapes, with bright 
green, red, navy blue, and white design. can 
be drawn to darken one corner of the room 
for television, movies, and other visual educa- 
tion activities. Rubber-tiled floor surface is 
a marble-white, touched with light green veins. 

The furnishings provide for freedom of 
movement and multiple group activities. Desks 
and chairs are portable and can be arranged 
in either formal or informal patterns accord- 
ing to the work planned. Light in weight, 
they can be stacked one on top of the other 
and moved against the wall when open floor 
space is needed. 

In planning classroom activities it is no 
longer necessary to confine close-detail work 
to the area nearest the windows; complete 
uniformity of glare-free, shadowless daylight 
in the room makes it as easy for a child in 


(Continued on page 70) 
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no time like Holiday Vacation 





to put your floors in tip-top shape 


HILLYARD 
Maintaineer 
makes fast 
work of large 
area clean-up 
with HILL- 
YARD Super 
Shine-All neu- 
tral chemical 
cleaner and 
Curv-Action 
squeegee. 











CHECK YOUR NEEDS-NO 


GYM AND FLOOR FINISHES 


FLOOR DRESSINGS 


WAXES — FLOOR SEALS 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 
DISINFECTANT SUPPLIES AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Hillyard Chemical Co, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my vicinity 
call—-help me inventory maintenance needs-—lay out 
a work program for Christmas vacation clean-up. 
(no charge) 


Name 


For Paster Sewice Wine or Call Direct 





Gist vacation is the ideal 
“time-out” for all necessary build- 
ing renovation, cleaning and refinishing 
of gyms and floors. So be prepared— 
by ordering maintenance supplies now 
to avoid late arrivals or shortages that 
mean costly delays. And remember — 
HILLYARD puts the services of 120 
trained floor experts on your staff not 
your payroll. There’s one near you to 
take the worry out of clean-up problems. 


. Ao 


After you lay out your work program 
and are away for the vacation period, 
the HILLYARD Maintaineer will follow 
through with your janitorial staff. He 
will recommend the best and most eco- 
nomical methods and materials. Make 
sure that the work will be successfully 
accomplished. His services are free. 


Call on the HILLYARD Maintaineer, 
the man with Economical Ideas on 
Floor Treatments. 


af 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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TOMORROW'S CLASSROOM... 


(Continued from page 68) 


the deepest corner to read as it is for the 
child next to the window wall. 

The new system of daylighting in the 
“classroom of tomorrow” consists of light- 
directing glass block and a clear vision window 
strip in the exterior south wall in combination 
with a ribbon of glass panels, called Toplites, 
installed in the ceiling parallel to the main 
fenestration and 5 feet in from the opposite 
wall. 

Bringing daylight in through the roof has 
been objectionable in the past because the 
conventional skylights admitted heat and glare. 
Toplite, a new development, is scientifically 
designed to select the best daylight while re- 
jecting unwanted heat and glare. It consists of 
hollow glass units set in prefabricated alumi- 
num grids. Prisms in the glass reject a high 
percentage of the sun’s light and heat when 
the sun is at high summer altitudes. In winter 
months, when the sun is lower, the prisms 
transmit more of the available daylight. All 
year round it transmits a high percentage of 
the cool light from the north sky. 

The introduction of this new daylighting 
system also solves one of the major problems 
of school architects, according to Dr. Boyd. 
It has been previously necessary to have long 
outside walls in schools in order to provide 
extensive window area. With toplighting, out- 
side walls can be shorter thus reducing one 
of the big cost elements. 


NEW LOWER PRICES! 





ctmeucan Seating 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Outlast all others! 


Unequaled for 
STRENGTH * CONVENIENCE 
COMFORT + SAFETY 


All with super-strength triangular-steel 
tubing construction and four steel 
cross braces shouldered and riveted. 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE 


pPpeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY! see oe 


Leese eeaaeeaeeaeeneeeeeeeanenad 
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4 AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept.4 ¢ Grand Rapids 2, Michigan i 
' ©) Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING FoLDING CHAIRS 1 
© 1 am interested in quantity) © Birch seats © Steel seats 
) 0 Upholstered seats. ) 
t ) Church | 
i Name y 

( School 1 
- Saree? 1 
y City and Zone State t 


Toplite requires only a flat roof construc- 
tion, thus eliminating clerestories, monitors, 
and other expensive overhead daylighting 
systems. 


Other Modern Features 

Here are additional facts about the “class- 
room of tomorrow.” It measures 29 by 29 feet 
and has a 10% foot ceiling 

Its decorations and furnishings have bor- 
rowed some thoughts from home design, but 
they are strikingly new and different in the 
schoolroom 

The entire east wall is covered with 1 by 2 
inch rectangular, mosaic tiles of rich cocoa 
color which give the room a pleasant comfort- 
able appearance. In contrast to this, north and 
west walls are of natural finish birch plywood. 
One section of the north wall is covered with 
a panel of milk-white glass on which children 
can draw and paint. Another portion is taken 
up with green chalkboards that can be re- 
versed to provide cork tack boards. 

The wood paneled west wall is occupied by 
a strip of peg board and permanent green 
chalkboards 

The ceiling is acoustical tile set on T bars 
Its off-white color touched with wavy gold 
lines helps maintain the brightness ratios and 
reflectivity values so important in the room. 

The rubber tile floor is white with mottled 
green veins. 

Planned and equipped as a self-contained 
fifth-grade schoolroom, the “classroom of to- 
morrow” has furniture, cabinets, a sink, and 





other furnishings designed and scaled for the 
complete comfort and utility of the children. 

The desks and chairs, weighing 8 and 5 
pounds respectively, have metal tube legs set 
at angles to permit easy stacking. The wood 
backs and seats of the chairs are contoured 
to promote proper posture. 

The red, navy blue, and green Fiberglas 
drapes are mounted on tracks to be drawn 
over the south wall fenestration. Halfway 
into the room, another drape can be drawn 
out from the east wall parallel to the window 
drapes creating a darkened area for television, 
movies, and other audio-visual operations. 

Artificial lights in the ceiling, controlled by 
a photo cell, turn on automatically when day- 
lighting in the room falls below the minimum 
requirements as, for instance, on a storm- 
darkened day. 

A unit ventilator beneath the window sill 
maintains a comfortable classroom atmosphere 
at all times. The combination of ventilators, 
motor-driven fans, heating devices, and a 
germicidal lamp in the cabinet is automatically 
controlled to provide warm or cool filtered 
air, according to the needs of the room. Cold 
drafts from the windows are sucked into the 
heating unit before they can spill out into 
the room. 

Instructional equipment in the “classroom 
of tomorrow” includes a 21-inch television set, 
a 16mm. movie projector, a speaker, a day- 
light screen, a 2-by-2 slide projector, a record 
player, a portable craftwork bench, two 
half-round and two trapezoidal tables. 





3 popular seat styles! 
Formed Birch Plywood 
Formed Steel 


Imitation-Leather 
Upholstered 





EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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and FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe Folding Benches, combined with Monroe Folding 


destal Banquet Tables are ideal for the school cafeteria 
well as for many other uses throughout the school. 


Monroe Folding Benches have the same basic construction 


as 


the famous Monroe Folding Tables. 


ee — 





&» 


Tables and Benches Nest 
for Quick Room Clearance 


oo, 


Benches Fold . 
Flat—2'/2"' Thin 22 


Write for 
| CATALOG and 
| DISCOUNTS on 
| Direct Shipments 
to All 
Institutions 





Sturdy Construction for 
Long Life 





THE “Monroe. COMPANY 


6 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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. The School Towels with the 
LASTING POWER That Means ECONOMY! 


The real price of any product is determined by 


its cost-per-use. And the long lasting power of 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels make them the lowest cost-per-use 
towels on the market today. The reason? ... 
highest quality throughout from the best grade 
of Two-ply cotton warp yarns through the best 
in manufacturing processes. Check on famous 
McArthur School Towels for your school. 


Write today for complete information. 


SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 









New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 
19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 

















READ NG 








Yes . .. and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
any color scheme . . are yours only in 
NATURAL SLATE. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 


1. “The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care". 
(Informative 65 page Booklet) 
2. ‘Slate Chalkboards are Modern Too". 
3. “Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Ease"’. 
4. Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. 
No obligation, of course. 

















Use slate, too, for: 

roofing window sills toilet stalls 

baseboards flooring window stools 

sinks shower compartments shelves 
laboratory table tops 


205 REALTY BLDG. PEN ARGYL, PENNA, 


‘500 Million Years In The Making — Natural Slate’ ~— vs 


World's Largest Manufacturer 


of 
PORTABLE WOOD AND 
STEEL BLEACHERS — 
FOLDING GYMNASIUM 
STANDS 


Write for Con plete Get rel lore) 
List of illations 





UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
604 SOUTH NEIL STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


> 















Hews of Products for the Schools 





Portable Wide Screen 
For 16mm. Projection 


To satisfy the bulk of demands for the new 
wide screen projection process in the educa- 
tional and industrial markets, the new porta- 
ble Radiant Curvex Screen has been designed. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, an- 





RADIANT CURVEX SCREEN 


nounces it will produce this screen in sizes 
from § feet to 20 feet wide, for 16mm. film 
projection 

The screen is made with a highly reflective 
silver fabric that is two and one-half times 
wide as it is high. The picture is projected on 
the screen with an anamorphic (squeeze) 
lens that shows an image which approximates 
the wide expanse of normal vision, thus giving 
the viewers a sense of being in the picture, 
without the use of special glasses. The alum- 
inum framework of the Radiant Curvex 
Screen curves the fabric to help increase the 
illusion of depth and to give better reflected 
light distribution throughout the area of 
observation. Uniform brilliance from all view- 
ing angles is claimed for the tightly laced, 
specially treated fabric which can also be 
used for 3-dimensional projection. 

When the Radiant Curvex Screen is not in 
use, the fabric may be rolled and the frame 
folded into a metal case for quick storage 
The unit is lightweight and easy to carry 

For further information write: Milt Sher- 
man, Radiant Mfg. Corp., Section S.B.J., 2627 
W’. Roosevelt, Chicago 8, Ill. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0161) 


New Padlock of 
Stainless Steel 


Development of a new line of stainless 
steel combination padlocks, incorporating 
greater strength and added security at no in- 
crease in price, is announced by Master Lock 
Company, Milwaukee. The new locks will 
replace Master brass combination locks, which 
have been widely used by school systems 
throughout the country for many years 

The new stainless steel case is 25 per cent 
stronger than the brass case formerly used 
It is rust-resistant and will retain its highly 
polished finish indefinitely. The new locks 
also feature a case-hardened locking latch 
which is virtually impossible to shear, and 


72 


other security refinements such as a built-in 
“sound effect” to thwart the trick of “feeling” 
combinations. 

For the school trade Master offers the No. 
1500 regular combination padlock and the 
No. 1525 key-controlled combination padlock 
Both are constructed entirely of hard-wrought 
metals and carry a two-year guarantee against 
mechanical defects. They have been specifi- 
cally designed for rough school use, with all 
delicate springs and die-cast parts eliminated. 

For further information write: Master 
Lock Corporation, Section S.BJ., 2600 N. 
32nd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0162) 


New Art Desk 
Dual-Purpose 

A newly designed art desk with adjustable 
drawing tablet has been introduced by P & W 
Cabinet Makers, Trumbull, Conn. 

A concealed, quiet-operating handle for the 
adjustable drawing tablet is so designed as 
to prevent the tablet from slamming or slip- 
ping. When the tablet is lowered the desk sur- 
face measures 36 by 20 inches, ample room 
for desk work in other subjects. 

First class 7-ply wood construction is used, 
insuring against warpage from_ climatic 
changes. The unit is supported on first class 
northern hardwood legs, 2-inch birch; each 
desk is equipped with Bassick rubber cush- 
ioned glides and equipped with roomy utility 
drawer and pull-out shelf. 

The unit is finished with two coats of clear 
lacquer, rubbed down between coats to pro- 
duce a natural satin finish. Design and con- 
struction features are claimed to provide 20 
years or more of trouble-free usage. 

For further information. write: P & W 
Cabinet Makers, Section S.B.J., 5814 Main 
St., Long Hill, Trumbull, Conn. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0163) 





P & W Art Desk 


Hil-Brite Wax 
Excels Under Water 


The results of new water-resistance labo- 
ratory tests on Super Hil-Brite wax, trade- 
marked product of Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., will be of interest to all 
maintenance men who have been troubled with 
milky residue after damp mopping; or 
“tracked in” moisture in schools, offices, and 
lobbies; or “water spotting’ under food 
preparation and serving, or other operations 
subject to spillage. 

Laboratory tests proved that for immediate 
use, Super Hil-Brite wax showed a remark- 
able water-resistance after even the first hour 
of drying. With longer drying periods, water 
resistance of the wax increased — until after 
overnight drying, the Hil-Brite treated panel 
did not turn white or milky even after 12 
hours in its watery bath. Inferior waxes set 
up a definitely milky appearance proving 
great susceptibility to wash off damage. The 
exceptional water-resistant features of Super 
Hill-Brite were developed without shellac, 
varnish gums, or other resinous materials 

For further information write: Hillyard 
Chemical Company, Section S.B.J., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0164) 


Detroit Steel Announces 
New Roof-Deck Line 


Veteran roof-deck manufacturer, Detroit 
Steel Products Company, announces the 
addition of a new product to its building 
products line, which is an open rib deck 
to be known as Fenestra Econorib. 

The new product is designed to round out 
the extensive line of roof decks possible with 
Fenestra products, according to E. A. Miller, 
Manager of the Building Panel Division. The 
Econorib is the companion product of well- 
known Holorib, the first light-gauge steel 
product ever produced by Detroit Steel 
Products Company, and is being manufac- 
tured to the specifications developed by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Holorib, which made Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts the first quantity manufacturer of 
light-gauge steel for building purposes, is 
usually specified for jobs requiring longer 
spans and increased section properties for 
higher loads. 

Econorib, the newest addition to the line, 
is lighter in weight and is designed to be 
specified for shorter spans. The new rib 
deck is 1% inches deep with a full Z4 
coverage in 18 or 20-gauge NCB steel. It is 
formed with %-inch base, full last rib, and 
a “™-inch rib opening, throughout. The 
product is crimped 3 inches at one end 
because of its open rib design, but it can 
be overlapped several feet and forced into 
place eliminating the need for cutting on 
last runs of jobs. 

Decreased metal in Econorib will mean 
a lower cost than the standard Holorib for 
the same gauge-per-square, and is recom- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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MIDWEST 


FOLDING CHAIR CADDY 















Rugged all 
steel chair caddy will 
give years of trouble-free 
use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs. 
Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 
under stage models. 


INSIST ON MIDWEST FOR THE FINEST IN 
FOLDING TABLES 


PEDESTAL 
OR 
STANDARD 
LINE 












Write today for specifications and prices. 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-12, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS. 








Meets a Dozen 
Needs 
Efficientiy 


@ Only 4 ft. 4 in. long 
this efficient, fireproof 
and sanitary + D4-CT 
Checkerette will hold 48 
band uniforms on 57 
hangers or 64 coats and 
hats on hooks. With 
hanger bar in top posi- 
tion it accommodates an 
equal number of long 
choir robes or academic 
gowns. It will stand 
rigid under a full load, 
wheels about on large 
casters or stores away like 
a folding chair — can be 
“set-up” or disassembled in less than a minute without nuts, 
bolts or tools. Answers the wraps problem at P.T.A. or other 
meetings, in the library, laboratories, shops or athletic depart- 
ment. Strongly built of heavy gauge steel U and Box forms, 
welded for lifetime service. Baked-on gray enamel finish. 











Write for Bulletin CT-206. Shows a complete line cf 
modern wardrobe equipment for schools, offices, etc. 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
1121 W. 37th Street Chicago 9, Illinois 
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STEEL 
BLEACHERS 


portable 
sectional 


perma nent 


Safe. -- All Snyder grandstands and bleachers, with the 


exception of seatboards and footboards, are built through- 


out of structural steel, making Snyder Steel Stands Safer. 


9 . . . 
Economical. - - Ease in installation, 


fabricated for long usage, and designed so that additional 
sections can be added, or moved about, makes Snyder Steel 


Stands Economical. 


So for Safety and Economy, specify Snyder Steel Stands or 
Bleachers. Our engineers will gladly help in planning your 


next installation. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N.Y. © P: O. Box 2390, Birmingham 1, Ala 











order at Premier today. 


a engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 





For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 


your money's worth when you 





































RINGLING BROS. and 

BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 

Rolling Kitchens and 
Dining Tent 





n achievement in service 


Feeding the circus is a mammoth problem in logistics. 
Highly mobile, with no provision for storage, the circus 
must find all supplies ready at each new location. Last 
year, Sexton, famed for its delivery service, supplied 
Ringling Brothers with its needs in full, from foods to 
clean-up. Sexton detergents have also scored in provid- 
ing clean and sanitary dishes and silver for thousands of 
users. If you do not yet know Sexton’s Sanitary Sam, it 
would pay you to make his acquaintance. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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Hews of Products... . 


mended for use on jobs where high carrying 
capacity 1s not criti il iccording to Fenestra 
spokesmen 

For further information write: Detroit 


Steel Products Company, Section S.BJ., 
2250) East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
} (For Convenience Circle Index Code 0165) 


New Latex Base 
Paint by Glidden 


\ new latex base paint espec illy formulated 
to meet the needs of maintenance engineers 
id professional painters Was innounced re 
cently -by the Glidden Company, Cleveland 
Ohio. Called Professional Ultra Flat Latex 
Paint, it combines economy, speed, and single 


h unusual covering and 





coat ipplic ion wit 
sealing qualities. An absolute flat finish, it may 
be sprayed, brushed, or rolled on, and dries 

ibout half an hour 

Developed after more than five years’ re 
search, the latest Glidden finish employs in 
exclusive new vehicle to which latex has been 
idded This provides superior covering or 
hiding, and self-sealing ability. Practically any 


previously painted surface can be recoated 


ns 


successfully with one coat of the new product 

Because the Professional Ultra Flat Latex 
Paint gives off no objectionable odor and be 
cause it presents no fire hazard when used 
the paint may be ipplied in commercial ind 
industrial buildings with a minimum of loss in 
time and no loss in revenue. Rooms can be 
occupied 15 minutes after painting. Its “dead 
flat’ surface eliminates glare, but boosts light 

Distribution of Professional Ultra Flat 
Latex Paint will be confined to the professional 





f market, according to the manufacturer 
For further information write: The Glidden 
Company, Section S.BJ., Cleveland, Ohio 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0166) 


Descriptive Material 
% Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, has published 


a new 24-page case history report “Rockford 
School Relighting Program A Report.” 
rhis new booklet is the factual story of a 
community faced with overcrowded and un 
























derlighted schools, which contains 7 pages 
of actual “before and after” photos, and 

ate tells how and why Rockford, UL, relighted 
its school system. Copies free from: Day 
Brite Lighting, Inc., School Lighting Divi 
ion, Section S.BJ., 16 North 9th St., St 
Louis 1, Mo 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0167) 

%& The Industrial Unit Heater Association has 
announced the publication of their Bulletin 
11, “Standard Code for Testing and Rating 
Hot Water Heaters, Second Edition.” This 
mw 2 complete revision of the first edition 
and uses present-day instrumentation and 
practices all of which are verified by lab 
oratory work. Copise may be obtained with 


out charge by writing: Jndustrial Heater 
{ssociation, Section S.BJ., 2159 Guardian 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich 

Continued or 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0168) 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the 
page number on which the advertisement appears. Refer to the adver- 
tisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers: or 
use the information card in requesting information from a number of 
advertisers. 


Code Page Code Page 
No No No No 
120 American Crayon Co. .. 58 1213. Heywood-WakefieldCo. . 61 


] 


] 


1 


Drawing Materials School Furniture 


121 American Desk Mfg. Co. 22 1214 Hillyard Chemical Co. .. 69 


School Furniture Floor Maintenance 


122 American Radiator & 1215 Horn Brothers Div Bruns- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 9 wick-Balke-Collender Co. 65 


Plumbing Fixtures Folding Bleachers 


123. American Seating Co. .. 70 1216 International Harvester 
School Seating MOOR. es advert ears aes 15 
124 Bendix-Westinghouse Buses, Motor. Trucks 
Automotive Air Brake Co. 16 1217. Johnson Service Co. .... 1 
Air Brakes Temperature Control 
125 Bradley Washfountain 1218 McArthur & Sons, Geo. . 71 
Co. ee oe rs ee ee 10 Towels 
Washfountains 
1219 Medart Products, Inc., 
126 Brunswick-Balke- RRP ee 2nd cover 
Conenger Go. ......... SP 


Steel Lockers 
School Furniture 


1220 Midwest Folding Products 73 


127 Crane Company owe ees 2 Folding Tables & Benches 


Plumbing Fixtures 


1221 Minneapolis-Honeywell 
128 Draper Shade Co., Luther 62 


Regulator Co. ..... 3rd cover 


Shades Temperature Controls 
129 Fenestra Building 1222 Mississippi Glass Co..... 11 
Proguels ....32... tae 4 Glare Reducing Window Glass 
Steel Windows hell Mf C 61 
1223 Mitche . 
210 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Folding aie, & Stands 
Nena aahen <a hn siete, Ces . 14 
Tires, Floor Covering 1224 Monroe Co., The ....... 71 
Folding Table 
211 Griggs Equipment Co.... 10 periony 
Schoo! Seating 1225 Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 4th cover 
Heating & Ventilating Equipme 
212 Herman Nelson Unit a ee et 
Ventilator Products .... 6&7 1226 Peabody Company, The 17 
Heating & Ventilating School Furniture 


(Index continued on next page) 
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Index to Advertisers 


Code Page 
No. No 
1227 Pennsylvania Slate Pro- 
aucers Guild .......... 71 
Assn. on Slate Promotion 
1228 Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Ee aroadine ean ins. bet. 19 & 22 
Glass Blocks 
1229 Poblocki and Sons Co... 62 
Display Cases 
1230 Powers Regulator Co. 19 
Temperature Control 
1231 Premier Engraving Co. 73 
Engravers 
1232 Sargent & Co. ........ 8 
Locks 
1233 Schieber Sales Company 59 
Folding Tables & Benches 
1234 Sexton & Co., Inc., John 74 
Institutional Food 
1235 Smith & Corona Type- 
| Oe ne 18 
Typewriters 
1236 Snyder Tank Corp. . & 
Steel Grandstand & Bleachers 
1237 Spencer Heater, Lycoming- 
Spencer Div. Avco Mfg. 
Company ......... 12&13 
Boilers 
1238 Strong Electric Corp. 60 
Projection Arc Lamp 
1239 Todd Shipyards Corp. 70 
Oil Burners 
1240 Universal Bleacher Co. 71 
Steel Grandstands 
1241 Victor Animatograph 
<p bad Gok apc 55 


Cameras & Projectors 


Code 
No. 


1242 


1243 


1244 


0161 


0162 


0163 


0164 


0165 


0166 


0167 


0168 


0169 


0170 


0171 


Brochure 


For Your Product information Request 
The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the "postage paid’ card. Your request 


will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE, 
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Descriptive Material .. . 


(Continued from page 


% Complete information on Barber-Colman elec- 


tronic controls and heating, ventilating, and 
available in a new 
The new 
Barber-Colman 

Descriptive 
ultra-sensitive 


air conditioning is now 


catalog, F 6166 catalog describes 
the flexibility of 


Controls 


Electronic 
System information 
concerning the 
which simplifies the 
cluded. The 

Barber-Colman 
Ror kford, Ill 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0169) 


micro relay 


amplifier is also in 
avialable 


Section 


catalog is 
Company, 


Irom 
S.BJ., 


Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., announces 
recent publication of a new four-page illus 
trated with 
describing Wayne Type 
stands 


brochure insert 
“C” Portable Gym 


They are designed to be easily taken 


specification 


down, moved, and set up again, but 


permanently 


may 
also. be outside or in- 


Full details are given as to construc 


used 
doors 
tion, materials used, dimensions, capacities, 
and safety standards. Complete specifications 
are covered on insert 
write: Wayne 


Wayne, Pa 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0170) 


page. For a 
Works, Section 


copy 


SBS; 


Tron 


% Those concerned with floor maintenance will find 


“Floors and Floor Problems,” an attractive 
24-page rremco 
Mig Cleveland, to be an ab 
sorbing and authoritative discussion of the 
matter. The booklet is illustrated by photo 
graphs, drawings, thor 
oughly explores such subjects as the various 
built, 
deterioration 


brochure released by the 


Company, 


and diagrams, and 


how they are what 
thei 
floor troubles can be diagnosed and treated 
It is based on information supplied by the 
Tremco. Laboratory, and on the actual field 
experience of Tremco’s 125 
Copies are available 
Manufacturing Co., Section 
Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


types ol floors, 


factors enter into how 


representatives 
from The Tremco 
S.BJ., 8701 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0171) 


Manufacturers’ News 
% Northern 


hardwood flooring manufacturers, 
in Chicago, October 7, 1953, were 
told that the industry will be obliged to sup 
port an all-out co-operative advertising and 
promotion program indefinitely, if it is to 
survive in these days of critical product 
competition. D. S. DeWitt, president of the 
Vaple Flooring said 
the industry 
markets for 


meeting 


Manufacturers Assn., 
is in a position to service all 
many ahead, but ex 
plained that the group must plan now to 
co-operate in supporting a much larger pro 
gram of promotion and advertising. Dis 
cussing better public relations with the lum 
ber dealers, Mr. DeWitt pointed out the 
importance of keeping the dealers interested 
in stocking and selling 


years 


hardwood flooring 


%& The recently completed construction of two new 


buildings, for the Detroit and 
N. C.,<branches, has been announced by 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, man 
ufacturers of automatic temperature and air 
conditioning control systems. The relocation 
and enlargement of the two 
part of the company’s nationwide program 
of continued expansion and improved service 
for Johnson customers in the 72 cities where 
direct 


Greensboro, 


branches are 


branch offices are maintained 







How Honeywell Controls help 
improve student learning 


; 


/ 
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COC CCC Cee ee eeE Fe oee Here eeeHererreeesfeLeeeeeeeeEeeEedereeeseeeeeerers 


al 
Sr: DENTS in a classroom with level tem- 
peratures, adequate fresh air and proper 


humidity are generally more receptive to 
instruction. By accurately coordinating 
these factors, Honeywell's individual 
Room Temperature Control system can 
help improve a student's rate of learning. 

Today, this ideal classroom atmos- 
phere is being enjoyed by thousands of 
students in hundreds of schools where 
Honeywell Control systems are being 
used 

W hatever your requirements—elec- 
controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water, and 


tronic, electric or pneumatic 


refrigeration equipment— Honeywell can 


H 


HONEYWELL 


eae se st 


Honeyw 
Fiat we Coutiols 


/ 


meet them from their complete line 

Honeywell service is complete, too ! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will advise 
you on new installations, moderniza 
tions, or help you on any maintenance 


needed for your present control system. 


Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 


othces, located in key cities from coast 
to coast. 

For a copy of Dr. D. B. Harmon's book- 
let, ‘Controlling the Thermal Environ 
ment of the Co-ordinated Classroom,’ 
or the interesting folder, ‘5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,’’ write 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-!12-106, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minnesota. 
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The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has it 
well Grad-l 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
affect 

the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 


s own Honey- 
Stat (shown above ), heat 


that 
For example 


the changing conditions 
students’ comfort 
heat and more fresh air during tests 


or increased Classroom activity 
















In fully occupied classrooms 
a common requirement of the 
unit ventilator is for air 
cooler than the desired room 
temperature, to prevent the 
discomforts of overheating. 
At the very same time, in 
frigid weather, large window 
areas may be like a wall of 
ice, robbing radiant heat from 
pupils’ bodies and creating 
cold window downdrafts. 
The unit ventilator alone 
cannot simultaneously provide 
cool air for ventilation and 
heated air for cold surface 
protection. The two needs re- 


quire separate treatment. On cold days large windows demand heat long after the classroom requires cooling. 
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Wind-o-line solves problem A 





Wind-o-line convector-radia- 
tion all along the exposed wall 
or windows provides heat as 
long as required for cold sur- 
face protection, 

Now the Syncretizer venti- 
lating unit can function with 
a lower room thermostat set- 
ting, adding or removing heat 
as needed to maintain bal- 
anced thermal comfort—ideal 
work conditions for all pupils 
—at the lowest operating cost. 



































MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 
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